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TAKE THE BREAKS OUT TAKE THE STOPS OUT 
of your thread of your machines 


TAKE THE BITE OUT 
of your labor costs 


Why go on paying for 
inefficient, out-dated threa@s’ \ 
that don’t pay! Stronger, non- Nee 
. twist NYMO, with its Monocord 
construction, cuts down your thread breaks, 
your machine stops, your production costs! 
NYMO’s greater resilience provides firmer bindings— 
its rugged nylon strength assures protection against 
destructive organisms, insures longer book life... its finer 
diameter improves your books’ looks through smoother seams... 2 
adie a, ciel cat tea Papen , . F FOR FURTHER 
even eliminating “nipping” in most cases. Specify NYMO today! ECONOMY... 
ready wound bobbins 
of NYMO are 
available in most 
sizes and styles. 


SEW IT... 
STRENGTHEN IT... 


STYLE ITWITH RE] DING » "6 X , 


CORTICELLI NYMO THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING 


1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 





TANG, 


YOU LIKE TO READ! 


Nearly every fine book that you pick up is Smyth sewn, 
and there’s a very good reason for this. Smyth sewn books open 
easily and lie flat. They are flexible and handle easily, but at the 
same time are extremely strong. They will stand up under the 
hardest use as has been amply proven in many thousands of 
Smyth sewn school books. The Smyth No. 12 Sewer shown here 
handles from 70 to 85 signatures per minute4in continuous oper- 
ation. Its range is wide and it can sew sections from thin Bible 
paper to medium weight blank books. More specific information 


is available in our bulletin describing this efficient Sewer. Send 


Sold by 


E. C. FULLER CO. 
New York 28 Reade St. 
Chicuge...... 720 So. Dearborn St. 
SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


6, Queen Square 
London, W. C. 1, England 


for your copy today. 


‘[ANUFACTURING CO. . HARTFORD 6, CONN.. U.S.A. 
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A.raphic Arts Digest 


Overseas News 


Britain: Talk among British printing 
exccutives about sources on the Conti- 
t coming into “our market and un- 
utting us.” It takes no longer to 

d proofs from Holland or Germany 

ondon than from Scotland or Man- 
ster.} 
ast Germany: The five-year plan 
ied in 1950 proposes a 39% increase 
in production for the graphic industry 
1955. Due to the heavy demands 
le upon this industry by Russia, the 
rease has been kept relatively low 
ipared to other industries. It is to 
remembered that Leipzig, the pre- 
graphic arts manufacturing and 
iluction center of Germany, is lo- 
ated in the East zone. 

West Germany: Introduction of 

ocket books” by Rowohlt, a promi- 

it publisher, has now caused compe- 
iiors S. Fischer and Christian Wegner 

» adopt similar formats.’ 

lo protect graphic arts machine man- 
ufacturers, who have been subjected to 
a sales tax, foreign imports of graphic 
arts machinery will be taxed 6% of 
the purchase value. For books a simi- 
lar “compensating import tax” amounts 
to 4%. 

Holland: Partial solution to the prob- 
lem of attracting young men to the 
graphic arts industry has been achieved 
through in-plant training with encour- 
aging results. Former old fashioned 
schooling seems to be losing out.” 


?aperbound Originals 


Competition in the field of original pub- 
lishing in the paper bound field is in- 
creasing with more original books sell- 
ing side by side with reprints on the 
wstands. Two smaller reprint houses 
lave now also entered this field which 
is originally opened by Fawecett’s 
olden Medal Books in 1949. More 
ojects are under consideration. 

Gold medal is increasing its produc- 

m of nine monthly titles which sold 

3,000,000 copies in 1951. Others in 

e field: Avon, Popular Library, Dell, 
| ion Books, and Graphic Pub. Co. 

Reasons for this trend are 1) high 

ist of reprint rights brought on by 

mpetitive bidding; 2) success of 
olden Medal Books. 

Another trend is for reprint house to 
purchase original manuscript, farm it 
out to hard-cover publisher, then re- 

rint it later. 

New American Library, Bantam, and 
Pocket Books, major reprint firms, de- 
clared hands off of original publishing.* 


Pre-makeready for Cuts 


By means of “interlay,” a San Fran- 
cisco photoengraver, Harry E. Cook, 
partner in Paramount Printing Plates 
Co., has succeeded in a new method of 
pre-makeready for engraving plates. 
The process differs from the accepted 
“bumping” method in that the built 
in pressure is applied between the 
mount and the actual engraved plate. 
“Interlay” is good for wood, metal, or 
patent bases. Pressure can be applied 
in a very definite and measurable man- 
ner so that good printing results can be 
ascertained. 


Demonstrations made under identical 
plate making and printing conditions 
showed a Cook pre-madeready plate 
superior in its reproductive qualities 
than the pre-madeready plate. The ob- 
ject of the invention, now being pat- 
ented, is to save press time.° 


Binders’ Training 


Printers and binders in Canada’s West- 
ern provinces are looking hopefully to- 
ward Winnipeg’s new $2,000,000 tech- 
nical vocational school where $100,000 
worth of graphic arts equipment has 
been installed to train 15, 16 and 17 
year-olds. Open to boys who choose an 
artisan career rather than academic, 
the school operates on alternating 
weeks of technical and academic 
studies. Students fitness to chosen trade 
is evaluated and, if necessary, is re- 
assigned to another one of the ten 
trades taught at the school. Aim of 
graphic arts department is to get 60 
students under four teachers to be di- 
vided into two groups which will alter- 
nate between shop work and theoretical 
class room study. 


The bindery equipment at the school 
includes a Rosback pinhole perforator, 
a Challenge paper drill with round 
corner attachment, and an Acme single 
stitcher, an Olson folding machine, a 
guillotine, and an electric glue pot. 
Ample equipment for typesetting and 
printing is also provided, much of it 
brand new. 

Only hitch so far is apparent reluc- 
tance of students to take up graphic 
arts in constrast to other trades. Indi- 
cations are, however, that small enroll- 
ment of 15 year olds this year, has 
spread enthusiasm for trade so that the 
maximum enrollment may be counted 
on in subsequent years.® 


Color for Plant 


By substituting colors which absorb 
light with colors that will reflect and 
thus improve lighting conditions, the 
Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has bettered the working 
conditions for its employees at little 
extra cost beyond the price usually 
paid for painting. 

The plant coloring formerly char- 
acterized by a drab, monotonous, dark, 
light absorbing scheme, now features 
white for ceiling, overhead ducts, pipes, 
and lighting fixtures which give about 
75 to 85% reflection; sidewall color 
in light green, yellow, blue, peach, or 
light buff register 50 to 60% reflection; 
furniture gray or tan, machines gray 
with 25 to 35° reflectancy assured. 
Results: Better lighting quality and 
quantity; increased speed and improved 
accuracy of vision; improved safety; 
room appearance encourages more care- 
ful housekeeping. 

Hazards are painted largely accord- 
ing to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation recommendations. Orange at- 
tracts attention to machinery hazards; 
blue for electrical equipment. Yellow 
and black striping designates stumbling 
and falling hazards. White is the good 
housekeeping color for traffic lanes, 
aisles, trash receptacle location. Green 
crosses indicate safety equipment.” 


Public Relations 


Among the many ways to get publicity 
and improve public relations for a bind- 
ing or printing firm, the following op- 
portunities should be explored in order 
to get the firm’s name into print: Ap- 
pointment of new employees and de- 
partment heads, valuable particularly 
to new salesmen; social functions of 
the firm; attendance at conventions; 
physical changes such as building, mov- 
ing, or remodeling; new equipment; 
trade journal articles; speeches made 
at meetings or conventions; election 
to office in a trade association; com- 
ments on trade trends, trips through 
the plant; anniversaries.® 

All summaries from ‘April issues unless 
otherwise indicated: 
1. British & Colonial Printer 
2. The Bookseller (British) 
3. Allgemeiner Anzeiger fuer Buchbind- 

erein 

Publishers’ Weekly, May 

Photoengravers’ Bulletin 

Canadian Printer and Publisher, March 
. Inland Printer 

American Printer 
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such as Lexide, Pajco, etc. Or such 
products which have a basic leather 
content, such as Unimark’s Unihyde, 
and Fabricated Leather. Also all the 
cloth companies produce various fin- 
ishes which resemble the material 
on the Collector’s Editions and will 
take stamping. 


Ruling vs. offset 


Q. A November 1947 B&BP article stat- 


READERS’ SERVICE 
by FRANK MYRICK, EDITOR 


Bundling 
Q. Our press prints, folds, and bundles 


signature for our books, and binders 
handle the rest of the job. One of 
our binders has cited a difficulty 
with certain signatures in our bun- 
dles. We turn the signatures, in 
bunches of 3” to 5”, to equalize the 
difference between fronts and backs. 
1s a result the binder claims that 
at the turns some of the signatures 
creep toward the back and assume 
a curve right near the folded edge 
(back) which he claims causes the 
stitch to miss the fold. His sugges- 
tion is for us to bundle the material 
all turned the same way. This we 
have tried without much success. 
Vone of the other binders have men- 
tioned this difficulty. What reme- 
dies may be applied? 

V. E. Hotmes, Ptg. Dept. 

Iowa State College Press 

Ames, lowa 


A. The problem is not common. Curl 


of this nature usually occurs when 
signatures are bundled (a) without 
blocks, (b) with blocks too small, 
or (c) when bundles have been 
around the plant for a long time. 


If the blocks you use are too small 
then heavy board should be used 
beneath them to avoid the rope 
bending the edges over. It should 
not be necessary to bundle them 
with turned bunches, if they have 
been properly compressed. 

A bend will sometimes develop 
on parallel signature work which 
will sometimes slow down the gath- 
ering machine, but ordinarily the 
light pressure encountered in the 
gatherer should eliminate this prob- 
lem. Possibly increasing the com- 
pression, or if need be, extra smash- 
ing would help. 


Swing-O-Ring 


V? Who makes Swing-O-Ring metals? 
A. D. Wuitenurst, Office Mar. 
Universal Bookbindery, Inc. 
San Antonio 6, Texas 

A. Fred H. Goat Co., 314 Dean St., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y., manufactures 
Swing-O-Ring loose leaf metals. 
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Plastic cloth? 


Q. We are thinking of some plastic ma- 


terials to take the place of cloth in 
three-piece cases like the Collector’s 
Editions published by Pocket Books. 
We understand these use plastic or 
plastic impregnated cloth on the 
spines. We have been told that plas- 
tics will not stand up under the heat 
required for stamping. 

Witt Ransom, Assoc. Art Editor 

U. of Oklahoma Press 

Norman, Oklahoma 


. A lot depends on what is meant by 


the term “plastic.” Most of the 
book cloth companies have indicated 
that starch is actually an early form 
of plastic, and that certainly pyroxy- 
lin is too. Actually the backbones 
of the Collector’s Editions are Du- 
Pont Fabrikoid, pyroxylin coated, 
washable, and stamped in gold. In 
that respect they do not vary much 
from standard production (see 
B&BP July °50, p. 59). 

However, DuPont does produce a 
vinylite coated material, extra high 
in cost, which it sells extensively in 
the loose leaf field, for binders, clip- 
board and meterboard covers, etc., 
termed Fabrolite, which is, in their 
éwn words, out of reach of trade 
publishing. 

Your information on stampability 
is in error. Any pyroxylin or viny- 
lite material will take hot stamping, 
but thermoplastics, used in molding 
plastic plates, for instance, would 
melt under stamping heat. 


No pure plastic has yet proved 
wholly satisfactory for binding. 
Vinylite and some weights of acetate 
have been used for some catalog 
covers and take the stamping, silk 
screen, and what have you, very 
well, but cannot take the bending 
back and forth of the cover. Usual- 
ly they are used with a plastic or 
wire mechanical binding. 

Perhaps some of the pyroxylin 
coated or impregnated papers might 
fill the bill. 

Another possibility are some of 
the lighter weights of the leather- 
ettes which are latex base; products 


ed that one of the leading ruling 
machine manufacturers was collab- 
orating with one of their customers 
on a machine that would both rule 
and print through the use of offset. 
What became of it? 

Furthermore, has the Government 
Printing Office put out any infor- 
mation on the operation of pen rul- 
ing machines; and what’s the future 
of pen ruling? 

R. L. Jones 

Matt Parrott d: Sons, Co. 
514-532 Bratnober St. 
Waterloo, lowa 


. Nothing specific ever came out of 


the plans for a combination ruling- 
offset machine. In fact, offset seems 
to be supplanting some types of 
ruling, as for instance, one of the 
larger loose leaf houses in the East 
has switched a considerable portion 
of its ruled form blanks to offset. 

However, a machine such as pro- 
jected in 1947 has made its ap- 
pearance. This is the Rofa, a com- 
bination disc ruling and letterpress 
printing machine imported from 
Germany available from Amsterdam 
Continental Types & Graphic Equip- 
ment Co., 268 4th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (see B&BP Sept. ’51, p. 50). 

The GPO and PIA have jointly 
published a monograph on ruling 
ink and dyes. This is available at 
10c from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. 

As to the future of pen ruling—it 
shows a decline except in the more 
intricate operations in which only 
individual setting of pens can ac- 
complish the desired results. Now 
a new threat has been posed: The 
new Intertype photo-composing ma- 
chine, the Fotosetter has been 
equipped so that it is possible to 
compose on a positive print or film, 
ruled lines of any thickness, spacing, 
or desired arrangement. The nega- 
tive may be printed directly on met- 
al to make either an offset or let- 
terpress magnesium plate, or plates 
in the even of color. However, labor 
costs and other cost problems will 
undoubtedly not cause the abolition 
of pen ruling completely for many 
years, anymore than the Linotype 
eliminated hand composition, or the 
automobile eliminated the horse. 





A BOOK FOR BUDDING NATURALISTS... Sensitive, exciting introduction to the 


al 


great new world of all outdoors. A perfect guide to understanding the birds, 
animals, and bugs . . . the trees, shrubs, vegetables and flowers . . . in one’s 
own back yard. Margaret Waring Buck, through her combined arts, as author 
and illustrator, has presented a treasure house of information for girls and 
boys and for everyone who loves the out-of-doors. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS has given this authentic and fas- 
cinating 72 page storybook reference and guide, an appropriately durable 


setting in Holliston Rex Linen . . . the color, Mexican Earth . . . cover stamped 
in silver. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC... NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and impregnated Fabrics, In- 
sulating Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo 
Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 
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Used Machinery Price Formula 


As MucH as 80% of the original pur- 
chase price may be charged for used 
printing and binding machinery under 
regulation CPR 105 issued by the NPA. 


lo arrive at the maximum allowable 
price for used machinery the following 
facts must be taken into consideration: 

(a) Original purchase price. 

(b) Figure time of ownership from 
date of purchase of new machine 
to day of sale. This period is 
calculated in terms of years, 16 
days or more are regarded as a 
full month, fractional periods of 
15 days or less are disregarded. 
Figure depreciation rate—9% 
per annum. 

Multiply depreciation rate by 
years and fraction representing 
time of ownership of machine. 
Multiply result of (d) by origi- 
nal purchase price. 

Deduct result of (e) from origi- 
nal purchase price. This calcu- 
lation will give the ceiling price. 

Rebuilt machines may be charged as 

h as 85% of the original purchase 

ce. In all cases the regulation pro- 

les that lower prices may be charged. 


ice relief to new firms 


ice relief may now be granted to rela- 

‘ly new industrial-type service busi- 

sses which have no _ representative 
re-Korean period upon which to base 
ieir normal earning power. To qualify 
firm’s ceiling prices must have 
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proved to be below the prevailing level 
of ceiling prices for the same service 
in their trading area and that because 
of this level the business is or will soon 
be operated at a loss. These provision 
were contained in Amendment 3 to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 34 issued by 
the Office of Price Stabilization, April 
23. 


Texthook Specs—New or Old? 


Textbook publishers have been caught 
in a dilemma due to the partial adop- 
tion of the new and revised Standards 
and’ Specifications on textbooks. While 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississip- 
pi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Texas have rati- 
fied the new agreement, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have not. Does this situation 
indicate that textbooks must be manu- 
factured under two standards, asked 
one large textbook publishing house of 
Specification committee chairman, Col. 
E. W. Palmer of Kingsport Press. 

A particular manufacturing specifica- 
tion that is in question: 

In many of the states, the former 
Standards and Specifications (Binding- 
Lining and Headbanding) called for: 
“All Smyth or oversewn books shall be 
lined up with two supers, both to ex- 
tend over both joints onto each cover 
board... .” 

In the revised Standards and Specifi- 
cations, this requirement was changed 
to: “All Smyth sewn books under 11/4,” 


bulk (book only, not including cover 
boards) shall be lined-up with one su- 
per extending over both joints of the 
book. . . . All Smyth sewn books over 
1Y,” bulk (book only, not including 
cover boards) shall be lined-up with 
two supers, the inner super to extend 
from joint to joint of the book ...; 
the outer super shall extend over both 
cover boards of the book not less than 
1” (and not less than 1,” beyond the 
edge of the concealed muslin joints)...” 


Palmer statement 


While State Directors have been asked 
to comment, Col. Palmer has re- 
leased the following statement: “It is 
your chairman’s considered opinion, 
based on many years of experience in 
the development and revisions of these 
Standards and Specifications, that all 
states could safely agree that all text- 
books manufactured in conformity to 
the new and revised Standards and 
Specifications will be fully acceptable 
in their respective states, whether being 
delivered on old or new adoption con- 
tracts, and regardless of a state having 
or not having ratified and accepted the 
revised Standards and Specifications. 

“Such recommended procedure would 
assure all states of receiving the best 
made textbooks and would enable the 
textbook publishers to standardize im- 
mediately their manufacturing instruc- 
tions to their printers and binders on 
the revised Standards and Specifications 
—a boon to both publisher and manu- 
facturer.” 




























































































































































































































































































































































































FFirst staces in an expanded program 
of association activity, an annual com- 
parison of operating ratios and finan- 
cial statistics, and preparation of an 
industry manual and production kit as 
an aid to publishers, were submitted to 
members of the Book Manufacturers 
Institute at their Spring Convention, 
April 2, at the Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. 

The approval of both association 
projects, as well as an informal forum 
on industry problems, caused the ses- 
sion to be one of the most significant 
spring meetings in many years. 

The period is a trying one for the 
book manufacturers, declared President 
Harry F. Howard (Plimpton Press) in 
opening the meeting. Work is not too 
plentiful, price cutting has raised its 
spectral head, and the increased efh- 
ciency in production in some of the 
more highly mechanized plants has had 
its effect on the volume of work for the 
industry generally. 

President Howard explained that in 
obedience to the vote of the fall con- 
vention a Planning and Program com- 
mittee had been established and that 
the committee was making its first rec- 
ommendations at this session. 


Price-cutting woes 


Howard spoke out strongly against the 
danger of some distressed manufacturer 
quoting 20 or 30% below normal to 
get fill-in work which results in a chain 
reaction both in the plant that lost the 
job and all others in the industry. 

What happens in the end? Everyone 
winds up with the same amount of 
work, but with different customers, and 
no one earns a fair profit. Even the 
publisher fails to gain, for by virtue of 
reduced income, such plants become 
financially unable to install modern 
equipment, and eventually become a 
high cost producer. 


Publishing manual 


Stanley French (Riverside Press) 
speaking on behalf of the committee 
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and Col. E. W. Palmer, explained that 
the production manual would endeavor 
to cover fully the processes of book 
manufacture as well as such topics as 
libel, copyright procedure, manufac- 
turing standards and _ specifications, 
type composition, platemaking, paper 
and ink selection and methods of bind- 
ing. 

The discussion which followed, indi- 
cated that a self-sustaining, or at least 
self-liquidating, project should be made 
of the manual. Tentatively, it was felt 
that distribution should be controlled 
through individual members, and that 
it should be loose-leaf in form. With 
these suggestions the committee was 
empowered to proceed with an appro- 
priation up to $5,000 pro tem. 


Cost ratio 


J. K. Lasser (J. K. Lasser & Co., na- 
tionally known accounting firm), ex- 
plained the purpose and operation of 
the plan for collecting operating ratios 
and balance sheets. Twenty-nine firms 
have already supplied enough informa- 
tion to proceed in the formation of a 
summary of industry conditions, ex- 
pressed in terms of ratios of costs to net 
sales dollars, without ever disclosing 
individual information. 

Lasser explained that the requested 
copies of balance sheets and statements 
of operating figures for 1950-51 will be 
analyzed and broken down by division 
of operation, type of plant, volume of 
plant, in order to attain the final ob- 
jective of a universal type of plant ac- 
counting. 

Ben Zevin (World Publishing Co.) 
urged the membership to support the 
program which is based upon a similar 
system worked out for the American 
Book Publishers Council. Admittedly, 
it will at first be hard for accountants 
and other financial staff to adjust to 
the system, but it will eventually prove 
its worth, in the establishment of a com- 
mon language of cost accounting. 






Ratio Study, Industry Manual 





After some further discussion, the 
project was approved by the organiva- 
tion. 


Revised trade customs 


Robert Wessmann (J. F. Tapley) 
brought back to the association tiie 
revised recommendations for adoption 
as trade customs, which were read item 
by item, and finally accepted with some 
modifications. 

First was the question of responsi- 
bility for books or other property of 
a customer. No liability will be as- 
sumed after four years of storage, fol- 
lowing issuance of a 60-days notice to 
owner at the last recorded address, that 
if the property is not removed within 
that period, it will be subject to de- 
struction at the manufacturers’ option. 
The committee recommended that no 
limit be set on the period of the manu- 
facturer’s responsibility for the quality 
of his production. 

Judge Tiffany reported, prior to his 
resume of current conditions, that 
funds from the Ommen legacy were 
available for possible use as scholar- 
ship funds, and a committee will be 
named to investigate appropriate 
schools in which to establish such 
scholarships or to recommend other 
uses for the memorial fund. 


Federal control expanded? 


The general counsel launched his re- 
port by reminding his hearers that tlie 
institute office stood ready to provide 
any essential information available or 
procure any specified data requested 
by any member. 

Summing up he reviewed the suc- 
cess of the Institute’s participation ‘1 
the Joint Labor-Management Comm:t- 
tee on Foreign Trade Policy activi- 
ties, and reminded his audience that 
in effect they had a Washington office 
with its ear to the ground throughout 
the capital. 


Safety may well be regulated by 
Federal Law with a resultant horde of 
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Lasser study of operating ratios 


and balance sheets, industry production manual 


revised trade customs spark new BMI program 


for Publishers Planned hy BMI 


Fe eral appointees and red tape, he 
de jared for there is proposed Federal 
le. islation which provides for the estab- 
ment of industry committees on safe- 
y. health. and general welfare. He 
| the Administration’s control over 
00.000 votes through Federal job- 
lers, though noting some trend away 
n Federal control. 
hanks to the BMI’s activities in the 
tal. he continued, the book indus- 
was eliminated from the price con- 


it bill. 


GPO publishing threat 
Other from the 


-hington scene included: the increas- 


problems emerging 
competition offered by government 
nting and publishing: the threat of 
\ “treaties” in the form of special 
cutive agreements and their effect 
industry and their possible auto- 
atic overriding of state and federal 
; the probable extension for another 
r of Federal controls with the gradu- 
loosening of some; and prediction 
he fact that “we are in for a hell of 
ime” on wages; and the abuse of 
sidential powers in the steel strike. 
\ll these he concluded, deserved the 
titute’s careful study and action in- 
dually and collectively. 
Jon Brock was named chairman of 
ommittee including Wessmann and 
in to study the scholarship pro- 
als, 


ety factors 
J. Bernard (H. Wolff) dealt with 


problem of lost time and the costs 
iccidents, which he asseverated are 
ing a greater toll of days lost from 
k and seriously affecting production 
edules, due to loss of skilled help 
| the problem of replacement. 
Safety must be an integral part of 
production program, he declared. 
| these steps must be taken to safe- 
ird that production: 


a) hiring interviews to analyze phy- 
ial and mental fitness for the job 
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(b) training for foremen and super- 
visors in safe ways to work, and in lead- 
ing their employees 

(c) employee training to see to it 
that the new employee understands his 
job and his company. and the reasons 
for safety practices 

(d) establishment of firm safety rules 
with penalties for violators 


The small company. pointed out Ber- 
nard, can less afford to have a serious 
accident, for its reserves are less capa- 
ble of undergoing the strain of injury 
compensation. Otherwise, it can prac- 
tice exactly the same rules and have 
the same set up as its bigger brother. 

Manufacturers got the publisher's 
viewpoint from John O'Connor. presi- 
dent of the American Book Publishers 
Council, who gave a brief but pointed 
commentary on relations between the 
two groups. He was all for more round 
table sessions as well as grateful for 
BMI’s assistance in many projects and 
leadership in others such as the Book 
Award. 


Paperbounds and the industry 


Just such a round table was the order 
of the closing hours of the spring meet- 
ing as the executive committee took 
over the rostrum, and one by one in- 
troduced topics which they felt were 
of particular significance to the indus- 
try. Comments were invited. and re- 
ceived, from the audience, on such 
questions as research on inks and 
board, future of paperbound books. the 
necessity of being interested in how the 
publisher sells his books as well as how 
he makes them; of the need for indus- 
try statistics; cooperation in the opera- 
ting ratio study: replacement of per- 
sonnel, changing attitudes on the part 
of youth, particularly those who. as 
children of industry executives, should 
perhaps have a greater stake in their 
parent’s business. 

Sidney Satenstein, reporting for the 
Book Industry Committee, pointed out 


that-from 40,000,000 paperbound books 


J. K. Lasser as he addressed BMI 


session on need for operating figures 


in 1942, volume had jumped to 331,000, 
000 in 1951. He expressed surprise 
that the manufacturers had not gone 
after this type of business. 

Grice (R. R. Donnelley) 
queried if the industry was not too 
smug about the effect of this type of 
publishing, saying that it ought to seek 
out methods by which high labor costs 
could he 
changed 

cheaper books. 


John 


lowered, possibly through 


methods. so as to procure 


Zevin chimed in in agreement with 
the original premise, and asserted that 
distribution costs for the hardbound 
books were outrageous, totaling six 
times the manufacturing cost per book, 
a condition he felt should be adjusted. 


Predicts a billion paperbounds 


One billion paperbound books a year, 
was Satenstein’s wager-backed predic- 
tion for this type of production at the 
end of the next decade. Zevin recited 
the increasing difficulty of replacing 
veteran employees, citing his own loss 
of experienced pressmen, for whom he 
was finding it exceedingly difficult to 
obtain replacements. He went on to 
touch on a survey he had made of the 
sons of his own executive staff, to learn 
that virtually not one had any inten- 
tion of engaging in their father’s busi- 
ness—including Zevin’s own son! 

To counteract the attrition of person- 
nel, World has set up industry classes 
both in and out of the plant, the results 
of which have proved highly encourag- 
ing. A two year supervisory training 
program brings out a group of 70 who 
meet 5-9 p.m. weekly, while six men 
teach on-the-job. A lecture on the in- 
dustry’s history and that of the com- 
pany is featured as part of the indoc- 
trination. 

Dates for the 1952 and 1953 annual 
conventions were set as follows: Sep- 
tember 18-20, the Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; 1953, October, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs. W. Va. 
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Above and right: Bright, stimulating silk 
screen colors of "Picture Covers" have aided 
library circulation, increased library binder's 
business, speeded his production. Only illus- 
trated portion of full cover cloths shown here. 
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Credit is due... 


B&BP is particularly indebted to the 
cooperation of the executive person- 
nel of Chivers Book Binding Co., 33 
Nassau St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y., and 
Dess & Talan, 219 E. 144 St., New 
York, N. Y., who aided immeasurably 
in compiling the facts for this article. 
Chivers is headed by president Ber- 
nard J. Schaefer, who is also presi- 
dent of the Library Binding Institute, 
and general manager Franklin R. 
Brown, who cannot remember ever 
having spent a working day outside a 
bindery since he was six. 

At Dess & Talan, Martin Talan car- 
ries on as president in the tradition 


of his father. His able general man- 
ager is John M. Whalen. 


AACTING IN THE BELIEF that God help- 
those who help themselves, many 
changes in product appearance and pro- 
duction methods in library binding have 
enabled the industry to succeed better 
than ever in creating new business and 
to match this gain to an equally im- 
pressive record of increased production. 
Among the most important changes the 
following may be listed: 


Receiving department 


Wooden lockers reminiscent of Army 
footlockers are going out of use. The 
staggering charges incurred in moving 
empty as well as loaded boxes and 
storing them has given way to the econ- 
omies realized in using corrugated car- 
tons. Generally, stronger, more expen- 
sive cartons are used. but experience 
has proved that savings are gained in 
that cartons may stay in circulation for 
three to four roundtrips and that the 
reserve supply of these cartons may be 
stored flat with little storage space 
wasted. 

Many binderies have taken on some 
sort of vehicle, such as truck or sta- 
tion wagon to facilitate their shipping 
problem within their immediate vicinity. 
Truck and freight shipments are used 
beyond their delivery and pick-up area. 

Single book shipments are usually 
avoided. Although the newest and per- 
haps most economical methods of ship- 
ping single books have been tried, bin- 
deries are sticking to the usual method 
of using corrugated board and kraft 
paper as the best method to insure un- 
damaged arrival when single book ship- 
ments have to be made. Binders find 
that their customers are fussier over the 
condition of a rebound book than a 
publisher’s binding. 

Shipments are registered when they 


Library Binding- 
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are received. In recent years binders 
have started to acknowledge by letter 
the quantity of books received from the 
customer to avoid any misunderstand- 
ings. 

If no design is specified for the job 
by the customer, a “rub-off” is sent to 
the customer. A rub-off. as it is ex- 
plained in the Library Binding Manual, 
the “bible” of the industry is “an im- 
pression of the lettering and its posi- 
tion on the backbone of a book, made 
by placing a piece of strong. thin paper, 
the exact length of the book and a little 
wider, over the backbone, exactly even 
with the bottom of the backbone, and 
rubbing it with the lead of a heavy 
pencil or something similar.” 

Usually books received are accom- 
panied by a standard binding slip. In 
most cases the slip carries a key num- 
ber geared to the voluminous rub-off 
files kept by the bindery. In the plant 
these rub-offs are traced on onion skin 
or similar paper for every volume pro- 
duced. For easier filing they are backed 
with a stiffener. Some binderies have 
discontinued this practice. Rubs indi- 
cate name of customer. color of cloth, 
reference numbers used previously, 
when used, and the actual copy of the 
positioning of title, reference number 
and rules, if any, as they are placed in 
relation to the length of the spine. 

At Dess & Talan, library binders at 
219 E. 144th St.. N. Y. C., the rub-off 
is placed with the book in the receiv- 
ing department so that it accompanies 
the job for the information of all con- 
cerned in the production process. 


Repairs facilitated 


Repairing torn pages in a_ book has 
taken a turn for the better. The intro- 
duction of Permafilm, which some |i- 
brarians, fearing the yellowing experi- 
enced with transparent tape, first re- 
garded with skepticism, has now won 
general acceptance. This self-adhering, 
transparent product replaces the delicate 
and skilled operation of cutting Japa- 
nese tissue paper to the size of the 
torn area to be repaired and conse- 
quently pasting the tissue to the paper. 
This method has long been considered 
unsatisfactory due to its time consuin- 
ing nature and its demand for skillful 
handling. The process also incorporates 
an inherent danger in that excess glue 
squeezing out from under the edges of 
the tissue would cause pages to stick. 

Permafilm Mend-A-Tape, on the oth- 
er hand, may be applied by a relative'y 


Ain't What It Used To Be! 


inexperienced girl. It is supplied in 
”, and 114” widths, 125 
yal long, with a special dispenser 
whi removes the protective glassine 
cov-ring from the acetate adhesive au- 
tom tically. The desired lengths are 
then cut off just like they would be 
fron: a scotch tape dispenser. The qual- 
ity and speed with which this product 
may be applied has been welcome aid 
to Less & Talan’s production flow. 

Tie same product is also offered in 
larger sized rolls for map and diction- 
ary page repair. These rolls are 6’, 12’, 
and 18’, and 24’ wide and 20 yards 
long. Unlike Permafilm Mend-A-Tape. 
this product known as Permafilm, is of- 
fered without dispenser but with a de- 
vice to aid in separating the protective 
covering from the acetate. 
products, manufactured by 
Transparent Protection Co., Newark, 
N. J., are supplied in the N. Y. area 
by Henry G. Lissauer, 130 W. 42nd St.. 
New York, N. Y. 


Decorated covers 


rolls of 14”, 34 


These 


Library binders have found one of the 
greatest boons to their business in dec- 
oralted covers which they can now offer 
their customers in various styles. Those 
days when library binders could vary 
only the color of the cloth or the letter- 
ing are now a bad memory for the 
librarian as far as the most popular 
adult and fuvenile titles are concerned. 

There are three leading sources for 
pre-designed, pre-printed cover cloth, 
eacli one of them developed by a library 
binder. These are “Picture Covers” and 
“Treasure Trove” principally manufac- 
tured for juvenile titles, and “Labco” 
for adult books. Each firm producing 
these cover cloths publish up-to-date 
catulogs which are available to their 
licensees. At the time the volumes are 
taken apart and inspected in the bind- 
ery the catalog is consulted to see if 
covrrs for the particular title are avail- 
able. If they are, they are ordered by 
mai! and received by the time the book 
has advanced through the production 
process to the casing-in stage. 

\'though each of the three firms offer 
buc\ram cloth, their method of produc- 
ing and designing covers differs. Pic- 
ture Covers offers a silk-screened repli- 
ca of the original binding or an illus- 
trative portion thereof. Copies of the 
original cover illustrations are preferred 
because the introduction of Plasti-Kleer 
jackets have led children to recognize 
books in their section by their cover 
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design. Librarians also like the repli- 
cas because they, too, learn to identify 
volumes by their looks. 

Special inks are used in the silk- 
screen manufacturing process of Pic- 
ture Covers. The manufacturer claims 
that the inks will not crack or peel and 
that their glossiness and hardness is 
maintained throughout the life of the 
cloth. In a demonstration it was shown 
that even intensive nail scratching will 
not faze the ink print. The silk-screen 
surface like the rest of the cloth is 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth assur- 
ing the best possible brightness for the 
cover at all times. 

For juvenile covers the spine is not 
ornamented as a rule, but merely car- 
ries the essential title and author in- 
formation. Children are not inclined 
to judge books by their backs, but pre- 
fer to sample them away from the 
shelf. Circulation figures of the New 
York Public Library indicate a signifi- 
cant increase since the introduction of 
these bright and cheerful covers. 

Picture Covers Binding Co., which 
supplies a high percentage of the li- 
brary binding industry, was one of the 
first to adapt silk screen to book cloth. 
Their experiments in the early thirties 
pioneered the method. Today they are 
one of the largest silk-screen operators 
in the New York area. The company 
carries over half a million covers in 
stock representing 18,000 titles. This 
stock insures quick delivery for any 
order., Within three days of receiving 
an order the requested covers are 
shipped. They can also be made to 
special order. As far back as 1932 
Picture Binding provided silk screen 
covers for a trade book (see page 84). 
Their covers have also been used on 
other first edition books and the com- 
pany has now announced that their cov- 
er service is available for all types of 
edition binding which may be manufac- 
tured to the publisher’s design. Picture 
Covers Binding, Inc., is located at 33 
Nassau Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Treasure Trove 


Treasure Trove Covers are similar to 
Picture Covers in many respects, ex- 
cept that they are printed by offset 
rather than silk-screened. Unlike Pic- 
ture Covers, Treasure Trove features 
imprinted guide rules on the back of 
the cloth to guide the binder in the 
placement of his boards for cover and 
spine. Picture Covers uses a notch in 
the center of the top edge of the bind- 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ing. The notch is geared to a patented 
gauge which guides the binder in plac- 
ing his boards. 

Treasure Trove Covers are manufac- 
tured by Hertzberg Craftsmen, P. O. 
Box 1413, Des Moines 17, Lowa. 

Both Picture Covers and Treasure 
Trove also issue various designs and 
sizes in unlettered decorated covers for 
general use. The designs are simple. 


Labco covers 


Labco Covers, exclusively designed for 
adult titles, are printed by a decalco- 
mania process. The company furnishes 
designs which display chiefly ornamen- 
tal lettering. In the belief that adults, 
unlike children, know what they are 
looking for, there is little decoration 
devoted to the cover, but most of it 
placed on the spine to distinguish the 
title. Labco’s manufacturing process as- 
sures quick service even if a particular 
title should not be in their stock of 
11,000 titles. For easy handling in the 
bindery Labco covers, too, use the Pic- 
ture Covers notch system. Labco covers 
are manufactured by the Library Art 
Binding Co.. Inc.. 2415 Divisadero St.. 
Fresno. Cal. 

These three companies keep thei 
covers up-to-date with all new books 
published. Through liaison with pub- 
lishers they have covers ready before the 
publisher’s edition appears on the mar- 
ket. Pre-binding has thus grown into 
a steadily increasing business for the 
library binder. Although only special- 
ists like the New Methods Book Bind- 
ery in Jacksonville, Hl., will bind sheets 
directly received from the book manu- 
facturer, most others will rebind the 
new book as it is received from the pub- 
lisher. Binderies are reluctant to bur- 
den themselves with the additional trou- 
bles of going into the bookselling mar- 
ket with pre-bound books. This much 
is clear, however, for new or old books. 
librarians have accepted decorated book 
covers whole-heartedly. 


Stamping with foil 


The advent of decorated covers has also 
meant a decline in gold leaf stamping 
of reference numbers. Pigment foil, in 
colors to harmonize with the predomi- 
nant color of the lettering design, has 
gained favor. Librarians have also ar- 
gued that white stands out much better 
on the lowest book shelf than gold does. 

Staining edges of books in brown or 
blue, once popular as a means of hiding 
dirt marks on book edges, is also on the 
decline. Librarians have come to pre- 
fer the new book look on rebound 


books. 


Prefabricated endsheets 


Endsheets, too, as they are used in 
library binding are now furnished pre- 
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fabricated saving many a bindery the 
acquisition of expensive equipment and 
much labor time. The endsheets are 
made in the three specified styles and in 
all popular sizes by F. J. Barnard & 
Co., Inc., located in their new plant at 
101 Mystic Ave., Medford 55, Mass., 
and may also be obtained from Library 
Binding Service, 2134 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Mechanization 


To gain their individual business ad- 
vantage, it is understandable that li- 
brary binders have been reluctant to 
release information on new machines. 
Most of these innovations are usually 
the result of their own ingenuity. be- 
cause nobody knows better than the 
binder what he wants and what will be 
adequate to do the job. Large binderies 
like Chivers Bookbinding Co.. 33 Nas- 
sau St., Brooklyn, N. Y.. find it profit- 
able to keep a full time mechanic in 
their shop to service machines in use. 
to adapt new ones. and to build what- 
ever they might be able to develop. 

The Merz Turning-In machine has 
found quick acceptance in the library 
hinder’s case-making department. It has 
speeded production considerably with- 
out sacrifice of quality, according to its 
users. In the case-making process the 
machine turns the edges over the board. 
tucks in the corners, and is provided 
with a wringer to assure the evenness 
of the job performed. It is capable of 
making rounded edges. The machine. 
a library binder’s invention, is manu- 
factured by the Merz-Vonder Haar Co.. 
809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Chivers reports that the introduction 
of the Nip-A-Book machine has been of 
great benefit to their production. It is 
a Printing Industries Equipment ma- 
chine distributed by Hambro Machin- 
ery Div., 17 E. 54 St., New York 22. 
N. Y. Because the jaws in this ma- 
chine are hydraulically operated and 
adjust themselves automatically to the 
thickness of the book, it is an ideal 
compression machine for the various 
thicknesses which go through library 
bindery production. The compression 
is actuated automatically when a book 
or books are fed between the jaws. By 
eliminating settings and switching the 
machine offers rapid production for the 
library bindery. PIE is also said to 
have a new rounder and backer under 
development. 


Experimental Crawley 


For many years the popular Crawley 
Rounder and Backer has been under in- 
vestigation as an adjunct to the library 
bindery. With the recently introduced 
hydraulic mechanism which is designed 
to avoid manual resetting for the vari- 
ous thicknesses of books in work, an 


important bottleneck might be eliminat.- 
ed. Crawley Book Machinery Co., 326 
Keturah St., Newport, Ky., has installed 
such a machine experimentally at Chiy. 
ers. Executives of this company have 
indicated that the machine shows prom- 
ise of filling the library binder’s needs 
but that like any other new develop. 
ment, bugs have to be worked out 

Ludlow typecasting machines |)aye 
now been introduced to offer gre ter 
variety in letter stamp design and «ize, 
The machine is being used in addi:ion 
to the automatic Linotype and Inter! ype 
slug casting machines already in use 
in many binderies. Chivers installe| a 
Ludlow recently to replace one of their 
three Intertype mixers. The firm jas 
perfected the use of hard metal \ ith 
these typesetting machines with the re- 
sult that as many as ten repeat hits jay 
be stamped with these slugs. 

At Dess & Talan two Linotypes are in 
use, one of them a mixer. Matrices for 
these machines are cut like British mats 
which afford a deeper relief surface for 
the lettering. This has been accom- 
plished for the American-made ma- 
chines by putting the letter in the mat 
in a notch a little less than 1/16” deep- 
er than usual. Dess & Talan’s machines 
are worked with the regular metal 
which is less delicate in handling but 
allows only five to six repeat hits. Oper- 
ators use a one finger system on the 
keyboard because of the great amount 
of letter spacing that has to be done. 
Spacebands are rarely used. That is 
why the Intertype and Linotype quad- 
ders have become such useful instru- 
ments for typesetting in the bindery. 
They center the copy automatically. As 
a matter of fact the quadder was de- 
veloped by Intertype at the urging of 
the bindery, received its experimental 
trial at Chivers bindery, and now is ac- 
claimed by all typographers. 

Many binderies have perfected their 
own stamping machine. Chivers achieves 
high production with an adaptation of 
the Krause stamper which impres-es 
cases flat. Dess & Talan is sticking 
with the Dek-O-Letter machine made by 
the Oversewing Machine Co., which 
stamps on the finished book. Ple er 
and Kensol machines are also popular. 

About the only machine binders h ive 
not been able to duplicate on their own 
is the oversewing machine made by ‘he 
Oversewing Machine Co., 710 E. We sh- 
ington Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. Even 
though constantly operated the !1a- 
chines give excellent results for mony 
years, but many binders prefer to trade 
them for new models within three or 
five years, thus assuring themselves of 
the latest model and insuring them- 
selves against stoppages. 
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Cutting and Folding for Profit 


Ginsburg and Lagno Enumerate Points to Watch 


In Bindery Production and Estimating Procedures 


W At to watch for in the efficient op- 
on of cutting and folding machines 
brought out in a talk by William 
burg, Practical Bookbinding Co.. 
C., and Alfred Lagno, Dependable 
ery Co., N.Y.C., at the April 23 
er meeting of Binders Group of 
New York Employing Printers As- 
ition. 
st of operating cutting machines 
more than doubled since 1933 with- 
even considering overhead. stated 
sburg. This increase has been due 
ly to the greater cost of labor and 
decrease in numbers of hours 
ked. Moreover, highly skilled cut- 
are often engaged during the 
rse of the day in work not directly 
rged as production time, such as 
spent in oiling, changing knives. 
ng up machines, waiting for an 

ay on job, checking line-up sets, wait- 
for skids to be moved and many 
r items which binders often forget 
ompute in their costs. Ginsburg 
rned that these are the very items 
must be charged if the binder is 
« to realize the profit which he must 

‘ to continue the business. 


rease cutter production 


nerease cutter production Ginsburg 
e the following suggestions: 
Side tables on cutters to save time 
ding up and facilitate handling. 
Conveyor belts where they might 
the flow of the production press in 
ng cut piles from the cutter to the 
machine. 
Skid lifts to be used with flat 
t cutters to keep the paper at work 
e level. These skid lifts incorporate 
tronic devices to keep the top sheet 
iys raised to a pre-determined level. 
Remove tables from the front of 
“utiers. 
°) Speed waste removal with auto- 
ma'ic devices. 
6) Electronic devices which space the 
culier automatically for repeat cuttings. 
) Where smaller cutters are in use, 
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one helper may be sufficient to service 
both machines. 
Eliminate dead time 


To eliminate dead _ time 
recommended: 


Ginsburg 


1) Adequate storage space near cut- 
ters. Storage space should be near ele- 
vators and the cutters adjacent to that 
space. Folding machiens should be 
placed in sequence. 

2) Give clear instructions so thet 
there'll be no delay for the operator in 
getting the job started. 

3) Oil machines before or just after 
opening the plant every morning. Rou- 
time should be worked out for oil main- 
tenance program. 

4) Devise practical 
knife sharpening. 


schedule for 


5) Periodic inspection 0% cutters can 
save time. assures top machine _per- 
formance. Ginsburg commented that 
he also plays along with hunches of his 
operators if they should feel or hear 
something wrong with machine. Even 
though servicemen are called the 
hunches have often proved false but 
they have the advantage to reassure the 
operator that since his safety is involved 
everything is being done to deserve his 
confidence in management and the ma- 
chine. 


Estimating cutting 


In estimating cutting Ginsburg urged 
binders: 

1) To take in consideration the kind 
of paper to be cut. 

2) To determine the type of print 
job, since four-color work would re- 
quire special handling, perhaps slower 
bindery production. 

3) How many skids are involved? 
So that the cost of picking them up. 
which is considerable, and the cost of 
moving the skids into and out of stor- 
age to the cutting machines and other 
machines can be figured accurately. 

4) Determine whether sheets must be 


cut in half when they come into the 
bindery. If the job was printed work 
and turn, etc. 

5) Make sure sheets are properly 
skidded. Are the skids large enough 
and have the sheets been 
jogged. 


properly 


Efficient folding 


Lagno first emphasized the need for 
efficient machinery. If new folding 
equipment is to be purchased the bind- 
er should make sure: 

1) that customers have enough work 
for the machine that is to be purchased. 
Will there be enough business from 
other sources for this machine. 

2) Will the addition of the machine 
overload other pieces of equipment. 
Keep your production units in balance? 

3) Is there enough room available for 
the machine without crowding other 
pieces of equipment and thus creating 
ineficiency. Make sure that there is 
room for one skid next to every folder. 

4) Are your finances in good order? 

Efficient operation means good main- 
tenance first said Lagno. Keep machines 
oiled, and clean, and wash them down 
every three months. Store enough small 
tools in handy places near the machine 
in order to save time lost in searching 
for proper tools to make minor repairs 
or adjustments. Lagno recommended 
the use of small Kelly press truck or 
dollies as a tremendous space saver and 
time saver in moving booklets and pa- 
per around the shop. 


Operational procedures 


To operate efficiently, Lagno cautioned 
against paper variances that slow down 
folding machines and would affect esti- 
mating: 

1) Two or three different types of 
stock in job 

2) Stock which must run against the 
grain 

3) 45 lbs. machine coated stock 

4) Bible stock 

5) Offset stock 70 lbs. or more. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































AANY SIMILARITY 
of a book and of a catalog is com- 
pletely misleading! Each will be found 
to have much the same number of bod- 
ily components such as contents, title 


page, index, etc.. 


between the design 


but in the catalog. 
the purpose of each will vary consid- 
erably from those commonly associated 
with books. fiction or non-fiction. 


The designer must keep in mind the 
main objective of the catalog is to 
SELL!. Its information-giving feature 
must largely only be garments which 
conceal or make more attractive the 
basic compulsion underneath. 

Some catalogs. particularly those con- 
cerned with consumer merchandise such 
as appliances, will be designed with 
an eye to using all the tricks of the 
graphic arts profession to induce the 
reader to act at once. Color, illustra- 
tion, tempting text, order blanks, cred- 
it information. pull-out order forms 
and a score of related devices will be 
utilized to the utmost. The designer 
must beware against getting caught in 
the trap of confusion and disorder in 
designing such a piece, however. He 
must still stick to basic principles of 
order and consistency in his page ar- 
rangements. 

The industrial catalog, on the other 
hand, is largely concerned with selling 
replacements, attachments, more ad- 
vanced equipment. and miscellaneous 
items for which the need is less com- 
pelling because of the absence of any 
style trends or other seasonal effects. 
Hence, the designer will tend to empha- 
size the informational aspect in both 
text and illustration, to make it easy 
for the catalog possessor to order. 


Space allocations 


Before designing the catalog. it will be 
essential to obtain from the customer 
the ratio of space allocations he wishes 
to make to different products and arrive 
by that means at the number of pages 
the catalog will make. If this proves 
excessive then steps will have to be 
taken to reduce the tally, by eliminat- 
ing some items, cutting others, perhaps 
reducing the scale of illustrations o1 
the overall size of the book. 

In many cases the customer may have 
a firm estimate on the number of pages 
and trim size which he believes the com- 
pany’s appropriation or product line 
can stand. Matters are simplified when 
the customer has likewise a definite 
figure on the overall budget, which en- 
ables the catalog producer to work 
within definite limits. With a new ac- 
count, however, or in redesigning an 
existing catalog these questions of size. 
cost, and spatial assignments must be 
evolved well in advance of dummy. 
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CATALOGS: 


Standardization 


Standard paper sizes tend to control the 
trim size of most catalogs, inasmuch as 
they must be procured out of as few 
sheets as necessary with the least 
amount of trim. Basic sizes such as 17 x 
22, 25 x 38, etc., therefore will tend to 
place most catalog work in units of 84 
x 11, 9 x 12. 6 x 9, or close fractions 
thereof. 

Many industrial firms have standard- 
ized their catalogs to the 81% x 11 size. 
to fit standard filing cabinets and book- 
shelves. This point should be kept well 
in the forefront of the designer’s mind 
in laying out the plan. 

With space allocations pretty well es- 
tablished, the designer will evolve with 
the customer the general plan of the 
book. The organization of information 
as to price, size, weight, color, unit and 
bulk prices is an important stage. In 
many retail catalogs this may be carried 
with the illustration, either run in with 
the descriptive text, or in a small table 
beneath the illustration and/or text or 
at the foot of the page. This plan is 
particularly adaptable if there are no 
bulk prices, only a choice of colors and 
sizes, neither running over a half dozen 
items. 

In industrial catalogs, there may well 
be such a complexity of variants of the 
basic product, such as a loose leaf ring 
unit—to choose a familiar example— 
so that the complete table of size, etc.. 
will be carried in a lengthy table at the 
close of the section or at the end of the 
entire book, with a key number refer- 
ence system evolved. 


Choosing illustrations 


The designer will also be concerned 
with the type of illustration to be util- 
ized, its method of preparation, and con- 
sequently the printing process and pa- 
per to be used. 

\ decision will have to be made as 
to the type of illustration. Most indus- 
trial catalogs on heavy equipment, or 
even merchandising catalogs on appli- 
ances, etc., prefer the “product-in-ac- 
tion” approach. Ordinarily this may in- 
dicate photographs which may either be 
taken by a photographer secured by the 
catalog producer, or by the client. Usu- 
ally heavy airbrush treatment is neces- 
sary to clean up such photos and elimi- 
nate extraneous detail. 
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On the other hand, sharp “at rest” 
illustrations may be desired, which inay 
be rendered in line, or airbrush tone 
and line or combinations of ben day 
and line. Frequently such illustrations 
may be drawn from the objects th«m- 
selves, or from photos. To avoid much 
expensive drop out and silhouette work, 
they may be photographed on_ jigs 
against a white background and large. 
ly silhouetted in the dark room. ‘This 
method is particularly effective in the 
instance of exploded view illustrations 
or cutaways. 

It is not always possible, of course, 
to utilize the same technique for illus- 
tration throughout the book, but if 
possible, multiple copies in the same 
focus usually command a sizable re- 
duction in engravers’ charges! The ad- 
vantage of this fact can be enjoyed in 
various layout approaches. 


Advantages of uniformity 

Uniformity in technique is less dis- 
turbing to the reader and also simpli- 
fies the problem of type selection since 
a face can be employed broadly 
throughout the entire text without much 
attention being necessary to special se- 
lection due to changes of pace in illus- 
trative technique. 

The question of shape of illustra- 
tions plays an important part in the 
design of the catalog. Generally speak- 
ing, square finish and bleed illustrations 
are most popular thus taking greatest 
advantage of the rectangular shape of 
the page. Square finish also keeps costs 
down in eliminating much handwork. 
In such cases where the background is 
more or less extraneous, this can be 
brushed with light wash to ghost it out 
and concentrate the readers’ attention 
on the product. 

Another method of achieving the 
same effect, and possibly more dynami- 
cally is to silhouette the subject mat- 
ter and use a tint block of color arou 
it, thus highlighting the subject even 
more. However, this requires care/ 
preparation of artwork to insure regis- 
ter. 


= 


To bleed or no— 


Bleeds are generally regarded with ‘a- 
vor in industrial catalogs because of 
their dynamic effect through the wide 
expanse of picture, particularly if the 
rest of the material on the page is care- 
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Part 2 of A Series 


Design Considerations 


Size, Shape, and Technique in Illustrations, and Approach to 
Design of Contents, Index, and Cover Are Highlight Problems 


ful y keyed in so that it supplements 


ratver than clashes with the illustra- 
ti This is one reason why lengthy 
talular lists of size, etc., are relegated 
to section dividers or the rear of the 
bork. 


owever, in making the decision for 
or against bleeds, the customer must 
be informed that by and large a single 
bleed will contribute an increased pa- 
per bill to the overall cost of the book, 
for an extra 14” or 4” is added to 
every sheet. If bleeds are to be used. 
their position must be carefully plotted 
so that they do not appear on gripper 
edees, or are not so laid out in the 
center of the form that they overlap. 
which means extra time undercutting 
plates or center bars in chases. 

fhe title page design will be chiefly 
concerned with identification of the 
products and the name of the manu- 
facturer, and gets much less attention 
than the title page of the novel. which 
is the showpiece of the book. 


Contents and index 


On the other hand, the contents is ten 
times more important than the contents 
in the average trade book. It has two 
major tasks to perform! 


1) to list the products the sponsor 
of the catalog produces 
}) to indicate where information 
about these products may be 
found 
requently, this is done by means of 
on. form or another of indexing. The 
step and thumbcut types are perhaps 
the best known variety, and lead the 
user of the catalog directly to the head- 
ine in which he is interested. A newer 
form revolves around a special center 
sp'ead which is the guide point in the 
iniexing may necessitate the shifting 
of the contents page to this area in 
ex: ange for a new approach to loca- 
tio) finding. 
he printed indicator band, usually 
in color and bleeding on the trim edge 
is another method of leading the reader 
to the right location for ordering data, 
postal information, etc. Tab indexing 
is also frequently used for this purpose. 
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Dividers 


Section dividers are an important part 
of the design task for the catalog. They 
are customarily printed on medium 
heavy stock, tabbed. or indexed in some 
form such as the printed band de- 
scribed earlier, and play a very impor- 
tant part in locating material within 
the catalog. They are frequently print- 
ed in solid color on bristol or index 
stock. A two color effect can be had 
for the price of one, if colored stock 
is used. Or, duotone stock with one 
color of ink, can produce a three color 
effect! 

Usually these dividers will repeat 
the section title picked up from the 
index page so that the reader will be 
certain he has found the section for 
which he was searching. 

The index calls for a lot of care. Us- 
ually it is jampacked with information 
in the form of references to products 
and their parts, and must be designed 
with quick location, easy visibility and 
complete reference in mind. Nothing 
kills a potential sale from a catalog 
quicker than a user who has to try a 
half dozen times to find an entry under 
one heading or another. 

The modern catalog frequently con- 
tains “easy-to-order” aids such as order 
blanks, postcards, and similar aids to 
buying, tipped, stitched, or sewed into 
the book and perforated for easy ex- 
traction. The designer will usually have 
to reckon with these features in design- 
ing his pages making sure that they are 
positioned where they may be extracted 
without damage to context. 


Cover problems 


The big problem for the designer to 
wrestle with will be that of the binding. 
Once the physical aspect of the cover 
is settled, there remains considerable 
planning and experimentation on the 
cover design, the placing of material 
on pages so that they are not punched 
into oblivion by mechanical binding or 
loose-leaf units. Use considerations, de- 
gree of replacement or revision will al- 
so play their part in the selection of 


the basic format, after which the de- 
signer will have to evolve a cover de- 
sign that will meet the customer’s ap- 
proval. It may call for ingenuity in de- 
signing a cover which can be stamped 
or embossed with only a few lines of 
type, an insignia, and a name, yet still 
be attractive on the user’s shelves, be 
easy to identify, yet not grate on the 
recipient's nerves. Or it may be so 
elaborate as to call for a lithographed 
four color illustration, a superfinish dec- 
orative treatment, or even a tipped on 
print. Some catalogs have even been 
die cut in the form of the sponsor’s 
building, or even his product. 

For the catalog which is to be used 
only for a short space of time, with a 
new edition every six months, obviously 
a less durable type of cover is indi- 
cated, unless it is likely to undergo 
particularly difficult conditions of us- 
age, when a cover material which falls 
between the ordinary paper cover and 
the hard bound edition may ‘be indi- 
cated. Heavy index or bristol or even 
tag stock may be indicated. Perhaps 
the covers might well be laminated to 
protect them against grease and dirt. 

Certain factors are essential in cata- 
log cover design: 

(a) firm identification 

(b) date of catalog 

(c) legible backbone 

(d) contrast without conflict 


Dummy it up! 


When the designer has been fully 
equipped with all these—and by no 
means is this a fully comprehensive list 
of all the points in catalog design, he 
may be about ready to tackle the job 
of making the preliminary dummy. It 
may take him some little while to as- 
certain all the considerations and it 
will require seemingly endless hours of 
conference, but if misunderstandings 
and conflicts can be settled before the 
book gets into production, it will save 
much ill will all the way around. Nat- 
urally, no dummy will be accepted 
without some objections, changes, and 
wrangles, but if many of these can be 
eliminated before the production stage 
is reached, life will be much pleasanter, 
and the job more profitable. 

The dummy should be as complete 
as it is possible to make it, with sug- 
gested headings, captions, illustrations. 
etc., roughed in. In smaller catalogs, 
this may be maintained as the com- 
plete working dummy, indeed, so that 
future revisions, etc., may be made 
against the copy supplied. When the 
client has approved and made the sug- 
gestions he is bound to make, attention 
may be given to the matter of complet- 
ing the finished dummy and thé art- 
work. (Next Month—Design, Part 2.) 
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What's Wrong With Press Work? 





Uneven color 
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Each block represents one vote compiled in a poll of leading publishers 
signifying their most serious and frequent presswork complaints 


AAMONG MANY PRESSROOM REMEDIES 
under investigation and in use, book 
manufacturers have even turned to the 
possible application of electronics in 
their unabated efforts to overcome 
pressroom problems, B&BP learned in 
a poll of book printers prompted by an 
earlier survey of leading trade and text- 
book publishers voting on their most 
serious and frequent causes for com- 
plaint of poor presswork. The results 
of the survey are shown on the graph 
herewith. 

“All of the complaints listed will 
yield to a program of mutual under- 
standing,” suggests E. J. Triebe of 
Kingsport Press, “and the avenues for 
arriving at this desirable goal are al- 
ways open — but often untraveled. .. .” 
“The best method of eliminating these 
complaints,” adds J. D. Vail of Vail- 
Ballou Press, Inc., “would be an edu- 
cational program for publishers’ manu- 
facturing departments to bring about 
an understanding of the problems.” 


Yield to progress 


To this end the following enumeration 
of pressroom problems and remedies. 
in planning or now accomplished, is 
offered. As William Hitchner, press- 
room superintendent of Robert O. Law 
Co., puts it: 

“Today the world changes at great 
speed. New ideas, new methods, new 
theories are constantly over-riding those 
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taught and practiced by pressmen of 
yesterday. New problems confront us 
that require constant change in our ap- 
praisal of values and our methods of 
doing things. If we are to keep ahead 
of these changes, new habits must be 
formed and our mentalities developed. 


Eliminate guesswork 


“The printing industry as a whole has 
been slow to adopt scientific meth- 
ods of production based on research 
and experiment, the purpose of which 
is to eliminate the element of guess- 
work which often proves so costly as to 
cause a loss where a profit should re- 
sult. Tradition is responsible for the 
continued use of many impractical 
methods, as these methods are still in 
use in many plants simply because no 
one has taken it upon himself to anal- 
yze processes and inaugurate improve- 
ments. Presswork should not be a mat- 
ter of guess-work, as it is so often. On 
the contrary it can be made an exact 
science. 

“Prevailing customs influenced by an- 
tiquated ideas is the curse of the press- 
room. There is no reason why we 
should continue to do certain things in 
the wrong manner just because it has 
been customary in the past.” 

The fellowing comments deal only 
with sheetfed, flat-bed or rotary presses 
unless indicated otherwise. 
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Uneven Color 


“In our pressroom,” writes William M. 
Passano, president of Waverly Press. 
“we do find uneven color the most fre- 
quent source of criticism by our cus- 
tomers and, at the same time, the most 


dificult defect to overcome. We have 
tried improving the lighting; we've 


given the pressmen standard sheets to 
match; we have admonished them; we 
have been over the hurdles with the ink 
manufacturers. All of this helps but 
none of it really solves the problem 


Electronics 

“We expect to start work soon in con- 
junction with Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in attempting to solve the problem 
electronically. The idea is to have some 
sort of an electronic tube to scan tiie 
sheet and when the intensity of color 
is too great or not great enough, tie 
device would ring a bell or stop te 
press or, in some way, call the devia- 
tion to the pressman’s notice. 

“The young man who is going to 
work on this project is quite enthusi.s- 
tic and optimistic about his ability to 
come up with a workable solution. | 
personally have my fingers crossed.” 


Eyesight 


“Most pressrooms have some one inii- 
vidual who inspects color of sheets |- 
fore starting to run,” comments Howard 
C. Smith, president of The Colonial 





Complaints, 
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wes, and Lauses 


First of a series of articles presented in co-operation with leading publishers and book 
manufacturers designed to help all concerned to overcome these problems through better understand- 
ing of the difficulties involved. B&BP is especially grateful to Howard C. Smith, president of Colonial 
Press, Clinton, Mass.; H. E. Hawes, asst. production manager of W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind.; 
Ralph F. Box, plant superintendent of Haddon Craftsmen, Scranton, Pa.; E. J. Triebe, vice-president 
and general superintendent of Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn.; William Hitchner, pressroom super- 
intendent, Robert O. Law Co., Chicago, Ill.; George E. Loder, president of National Process Co., 
New York, N. Y.; William M. Passano, president of Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md.; and J. D. Vail, 
treasurer of Vail-Ballou Press, Binghamton, N. Y.—all of whom have contributed generously to this 
discussion. Readers are invited to suggest their remedies in overcoming these production and 


pressroom problems. 


Press. Ine.. “and expects the man on 
the press to follow the color throughout 
the run. There enters into this picture 
the question of eyesight. I wonder how 

any pressrooms have eyes examined 

make sure that the man on the press 
esponsible for its running and color 
las good eyesight. The ratio from good 
to bad eyesight varies, of course, be- 
tween individuals very greatly. 


Lighting varies 


~The varying amount of light from full 
daylight to full darkness is apt to 
ive some cause for variation in color, 
itticularly when one man takes over 
press that has been made ready and 
arted to run.by another. Here eye- 
geht enters into the picture again. 
hey should have a standard color sheet 
' match when sheets are pulled out of 
1e press while running to watch for 
uality and color.” 
Ralph Box, plant superintendent of 
laddon Craftsmen, Inc., reports that 
ey have just equipped their press- 
om with fluorescent daylight lighting, 
ompletely overhauled their presses, 
liminated warped chases by replacing 
1em with new ones, and are now using 
1agnesium beds on certain types of 
resses. 


ublisher’s contribution 


In addition to the printer maintaining 
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a constant check of ink distribution 
while printing and also making certain 
that the ink is not too heavy, a con- 
siderable contribution towards more 
evenness in the printing of books can 
be made if printing plates having half- 
tones in them are furnished with a 
screen that is purposely selected in re- 
lation to the paper being printed,” 
writes H. E. Hawes, assistant produc- 
tion manager of W. B. Conkey Co. 
“Also it is an aid in this effort if illus- 
trations selected do not have severe con- 
trasts in them as regards to highlights, 
middle-tones and deeptones. This tends 
to lessen the degree of compromising 
that the printer will be forced to resort 
to, and as a consequence, solid type 
pages will be more even or uniform 
when printing black and white forms. 
This uneveness will show when a solid 
type page, printed under compromising 
conditions, is compared to a solid type 
page that is printed in a solid type form 
or without illustrations. Also, it is pos- 
sible at times to illustrate given pages 
that will avoid having rows of pages in 
the form unnecessarily mixed with 
solid type pages by following carefully 
the imposition being used.” 


Line-Up 


It is considered this comment deals only 
with line-up as related to printing and 
not folding which also indicates poor 


line-up. Hawes of Conkey offers this 
advice: “Time spent in pressrooms ac- 
ccount of line-up problems is character- 
istically great and costly regardless of 
the reason, and a constant effort is 
made to determine just when the effort 
should be terminated, based upon the 
conditions existing at a particular mo- 
ment for a given job. The reasons for 
apparent poor line-up are many and 
varied from the human element, paper 
being used and equipment used espe- 
cially in backing sheets. Definite con- 
trol by periodic checking is necessary 
to guard against plates slipping while 
running due to natural press vibrations 
and impacts against the leading edges 
of plates or type. Care, in making 
final moves, must be used. A supple- 
mental line-up must be made if it is 
necessary to disturb the printing form 
to repair or replace unsatisfactory ele- 


ments that develop after printing 
starts.” 


Hard Edges 


“This condition,” according to Hawes, 
“will only respond to good molding by 
the electrotyper or good etching by the 
engraver or refusal to use plates or 
cuts with worn screens on account of 
too many impressions and/or make- 
readies taken off the plates or cuts.” 


(To be continued) 





































































































































































































































































































































































































Gome 25 years aco, after being in 
charge of installing and directing a 
complete cost determination system for 
Kingsport Press, I released Mr. Royer 
to become cost finding expert for the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, and. 
aided by a limited few cost account- 
ants in some of your large competitor 
plants, he developed a Uniform Cost 
Finding System for the book making 
industry. 


A limited few plants installed it im- 
mediately; others with systems of their 
own conformed theirs to the basis 
principles of the Uniform System. But. 
by and large, the industry ignored it 
until the slump hit all industry in the 
1930’s, then they began to discuss. 
criticise and adopt it. How generally 
it has been maintained, or how uni- 
versally adopted, I do not know. 

Last November the Program and 
Planning Committee of the Institute 
suddenly came up with the question of 
how best we might aid our membership 
by publishing periodic composite re- 
ports of cost results. based on quarter- 
ly reports obtained from the entire 
membership. They engaged Joseph K. 
Lasser and his staff to handle the 
confidential assemblage of all data and 
the preparation of the composite re- 
ports. On Friday of this week (March 
14th) I am to sit in on a committee 
meeting to review the first results of 
the work of the Lasser staff—the basic 
composite reporting form and the ulti- 
mate summary form to be issued to 
our membership. To my mind that 
argues in an unanswerable manner for 
the maintenance of full cost finding ef- 
fort, not only in the individual indus- 


(Note: In an address before the Nash- 
ville Chapter of Cost Accountants, Col. 
Palmer, who is vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
gave some invaluable information about 
cost accounting in the book making in- 
dustry.) 
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What You Should Expect 


trial plant but also in supplying mem- 
bers of an industry with periodic com- 
parative summaries for their individ- 
ual enlightment on all facets of cost 
in book production. 


Now permit me to give you my credo 


for cost accounting. 


1. As I have already stated. 1 will 
not attempt to run our business with- 
out adequate and efficient cost account- 
ing. 


2. Similarly, I would not attempt to 


operate any manufacturing business 
without monthly, semi-annual and an- 
nual complete and (for the annual and 
mid-yearly statements I insist upon 
the examination of our C. P. A. audi- 
tors) comparative operating statements. 
The usual overall monthly (and audit- 
ing periodic) balance sheet and sum- 
mary of operating results. with com- 
parisons for the same month of the 
previous year and the same period in 
the previous year, are of equal value 
of showing real general results. trends 
and dangerous situations. But these 
are not sufficient. 


3. I desire and insist upon monthly 
comparative statements. by divisions. 
showing the specific results in each 
and all divisions for the month, for the 
same month a year ago. and for the 
cumulative months of this year and the 
previous similar period. And I insist 
upon another step. in showing the com- 
parative results of the month and the 
period of the preceding year we adjust 
the showing in those divisions for the 
preceding year’s month and period by 
any changes in the computation of 
overhead charges made on January 
Ist or July Ist of the current year to 
correct any inaccuracies that result 
from shifting inventory values and in- 
ventory consumption. Such compari- 
sons give a more truly accurate pic- 
ture of the previous period in relation 
to the current month or period. 
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1. I insist upon a monthly and c 
rently cumulative analysis of the sales 
billed to every client, broken down inio 
divisional production  (typographi 
electrolytic, printing, binding. King 
craft specialized covers, and mercha 
dise sales.) This enables us to visualiz 
at a glance for each month and cum 
latively the amount of work produce: 
for each client in each production d 
vision and with it the ratio of profit o 
loss on each client’s business volum: 
This is also broken down by sales o! 
fices—New York, Chicago. Kingsport 
and Kingscraft cover sales — and _ th: 
average net profit or loss sustained o1 
the work secured by either sales office 
Those engaged in the book manufactur 
ing business will realize the value o! 
such an analysis. The fact is that th 
type of book work varies both within 
a sales office area and as between area: 
served by different offices—and so doe: 
the strength and visciousness of con 
petition. 


5. I consider vitally essential and fo: 
that reason insist upon monthly uni 
production data (ems produced on 
Linotype. Intertype, and Monotyp: 
typesetting equipment); square inche 
of electrotyping done; and every proc 


Col. Palmer, who is vice president of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, in addressing the Nashville 
Chapter of the Cost Accounting As- 
sociation, stated that his plant now 
has a “backlog” of about 7,000,000 
books to manufacture, with total an- 
nual production now running about 
25,000,000 books. In his preliminary 
remarks, he told of his first employ- 
ment in a printing plant in Massachu- 
setts in 1905 and his first interest in 
cost accounting in 1908. 


by Col. E. W. Palmer 
KINGSPORT PRESS 


rom Your Cost Accounting System 


ng step in our rather huge binding 
ision, with its some 52 separate op- 
tional steps. We also compile and 
ilyze complete job costs in typog- 
shy, electrotyping, printing, binding. 
cializing cover manufacture, and 
uxe hand binding. 
By this time I can well imagine that 
hear many of you groaning and 
ntally evaluating me as one of those 
o-and-so’s”! But I am not through 
vith our cost finding efforts yet. 
In our monthly and periodic cumula- 
ve summaries we break down both 
overall operational costs and the 
dividual costs into categories that in- 
clude: 
(a) The total dollar value of pro- 
duction 
(b) The total dollar value of pro- 
duction, again broken down to 
show 
(1) Labor—direct, indirect and 
payroll taxes 
(2) Materials 
(3) Supplies and expenses 
(4) Building expenses 
(5) Power and lights 
(6) Water 
(7) Repairs to machinery 
(8) Taxes on machinery (Ten- 
nessee tax) 
(10) Insurance 
(11) House errors (the correc- 
tion cost) 
(12) Factory expense 
(c) Administrative expense 
(d) Selling agency expense 
(e) Special advertising and sales 
service 
(f) All other expenses—classified 
(g) All other income—classified 
In addition, each month we have a 
mparative statement showing the 
imulative months of the current year, 
th similar cumulative months of the 
0 previous years, with the dollar and 
nts ratio of each item of cost to the 
lollar of production value. Thus, when 
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we observe that, despite regularly in- 
creased wage rates, our dollar labor 
cost for the 12 months of 1951 was, for 
example, $42.49, compared with $44.67 
in 1950, and $44.58 in 1949, we know 
that our overall efforts to hold down 
costs by increasing volume production 
and by sheer efficiency is paying off. 
Should it go the other way. you know 
the usual answer! 


Going hand-in-hand with actual cost 
accounting is another valuable result 
too often overlooked by even keen 
business operatives. I have mentioned 
production records more or less in a 
casual manner. While our cost finding 
effort is combined with all payroll 
records and computations, and thereby 
provides an indisputable and authentic 
basis for the establishment of all sorts 
of cost determinations, it also includes 
simultaneous recordings of all produc- 
tion accomplishments, day-by-day, week- 
by-week, month-by-month, and cumu- 
latively. Thus, every day we know ex- 
actly how many units of every proc- 
essing step were produced the day be- 
fore, and are able to watch such re- 
sults in relation to the hours worked 
on each of three daily shifts, and of 
the entire workweek—be it 40 hours. 
48 hours, or more. The essentiality of 
such daily comparisons will be obvious 
to you gentlemen experienced in this 
line. 

Perhaps I should explain that our 
regular work week is 40 hours; the 
day shift works 8 hours; the second 
shift 744 hours and is paid for that 
time plus 10%; the third shift works 
7 hours and is paid for that time the 
same as the second shift which worked 
71% hours, which gives the third shift 
a 15% premium. For several years we 
have worked continuously (with a very 
few weeks back on a 40-hour basis) 
six days and nights each week. This 
adds 50% to our basic and premium 


wage rates for the entire 8 hours on 
Saturday. Sundays and holidays are 
another matter! 


Let me sum up my personal and 
basic reasons for insisting on full cost 
accounting in our plant: 

1. Without it, and its accompanying 
summaries and comparisons, we could 


not intelligently operate our business on 
a sound and progressive basis. 


2. Without it, we would not know 
where our costs are out of line with 
those of our competitors, and provide 
the incentive to correct such conditions. 


3. Without it, we would not be in a 
position to intelligently and accurately 
establish estimating bases and contrac- 
tural pricing charts upon which to com- 
pete and secure the largest bookmaking 


production volume of any plant in the 
world. 


4. Without it, and the related data 
mentioned, we would not be in a posi- 
tion to bargain intelligently, equitably, 
and conclusively with our 5 
unions. 


labor 


5. Without it, and other pertinent 
operating data, we would not have been 
able to effect consistently good annual 
profits, both before and after taxes, 
especially in comparison with our com- 
petitors. 


I am strongly a devotee of sound, 
adequate and comprehensive cost ac- 
counting for all industrial enterprise. 


Since making this address, the Book 
Manufacturers Institute has, at its 
Spring Convention (see page 36) voted 
to proceed with the expansion of the 
plan to establish a uniform system of 
cost accounting, which will be devel- 
oped into a composite summary of ra- 
tios to costs and sales, to be presented 
periodically to the membership. As Col. 
Palmer explains, the exploration will be 
carried out by the staff of J. K. Lasser 
Associates. 








“Notes and References to Hawaiian War 
Years" is unique in that two oblong books 
are joined (1) at their back covers not 
unlike the "Dutch-door" format used by 
the Dryden Press in their language texts. 
(2) The front “covers” are shown handled 
as a single title page unified with a rule 
border. -(3) Editorial treatment befitted a 
three column treatment of the Notes and 
References section, and the use of two col- 
umns for the Bibliography, as shown by the 
“spread.” 


WHEN the University of Hawaii Press 
published Hawaii’s War Years, 1941- 
1945, in November, 1950, almost all 
footnotes were omitted in order to 
limit the size of the book and broaden 
its reader appeal. However, as the offi- 
cial history of Hawaii’s part in World 
War II, practically every statement 
rested upon tangible documentary evi- 
dence. More than 1,500 sources con- 
sulted by the author over a two-year 
period were referred to in 3,100 an- 
notations. 

To make the results of this extensive 
research available to historians and 
others interested in the details of 
Hawaii’s war experience, it was de- 
cided to publish an inexpensive paper- 
bound supplement. The book promised 
to bulk larger than the parent volume, 
however. Some sources were referred 
to by the author up to 200 times and 
some annotations were based upon as 
many as 15 different sources. Titles of 
many sources, particularly the 486 gov- 
ernment documents, were unusually 
long. An editorial plan was needed 
which would compress the bulk of the 
material considerably. 

Repetition of the titles was avoided 
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by extracting the 1,500 different sources 
from the manuscript and setting up a 
complete bibliography with four main 
categories: books, articles, documents. 
and other records. Items within each 
category were arranged alphabetically 
by author and numbered consecutively. 
These key numbers then replaced the 
titles throughout the Notes and Refer- 
ences section. 


Sources also noted 


Aside from the primary advantage of 
brevity, the designations tell the re- 
search worker at a glance the general 
nature of the source. Ref. A:12, for ex- 
emple, is a book; Ref. C2:135 is a 
territorial document. A person using 
the supplement in New York might 
wish to ignore all sources not readily 
accessible to him, such as territorial 
documents. 

If the book were published in the 
usual format, it would be necessary to 
turn back to the Bibliography to deter- 
mine the title of each coded reference. 
The “Dutch-door” format used by the 
Dryden Press for language texts seemed 
to be the most functional solution to 
the problem. But case binding was out 


BOOKBINDING 


of the question. So the U.H. Press, 
adapting the basic idea to suit th 
limitations of a soft cover, came up wit! 
what one Island printer has called 
“Siamese-twin book.” Briefly, it is two 
oblong books joined together at thei: 
back covers. 


Separate manufacture 


The two sections are manufactured a 
separate books, Smyth-sewn in 16-pag 
signatures, and “cased in” with the fir 
and last sheets glued to the cover f 
added strength. The top section is 13 
pages, including blanks, and the bottor 
section 88 pages. 

The individual books are then join 
together as follows: A strip of cov 
stock is cut to the width of the con 
bined thickness of the two section 
This is placed between the back covers 
of the two sections with a slight le- 
way for hinging action. A_ two-inc.) 
strip of gummed holland is then glued 
to the hinge on the inside and outsid 
back covers. Folded over on each othe 
the oblong 9 x 6 sections become 4 
6 x 9 book, the gummed-holland joint 
having the outward appearance of thie 
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isual spine when the book is on a 
bookshelf. 

The limited budget for the book and 
the unusual content and format raised 
several design problems. Because of 
the short lines and jagged margins, 
the Notes and References section is 
laid out in three narrow columns with a 
head rule and vertical rules between 
columns. The Bibliography section is 
made up in two wider columns with a 
head rule and vertical rule. Bottom 
margin of the Bibliography pages is 
deeper than that of the top pages to 
suggest the traditional margin propor- 
tions of a single page when the book is 
in use. 


Coded references 


Instead of consecutive page numbers, 
folios in the Notes and References sec- 
tion indicate the pages of Hawaii's 
Har Years documented on a given 
page. For example, 151:25—153:29 
indicates that documentation on that 
page covers from page 151, line 25, 
to page 153, line 29, of the history. 
For quick reference, inclusive code 
numbers are used as folios in the 
Bibliography section. 
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tamese yy = Binding! 


by William S. Ellis, Jr. 


Managing Editor. University of Hawaii Press 


The front covers of the two sections 
are unified with a rule border and 
handled as a single title page. The out- 
side covers duplicate the endsheets of 
the parent volume, depicting Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 (front) and the 
same scene on V-J Day (back). The 
gummed holland on the front cover, as 
well as on the “spine,” is printed with 
the title to guide the user in opening 
the book. The front cover of the 
closed book is actually the back cover 
of the top section, printed upside-down. 

Composition (in 1.B.M.) and layout 
were done by U.H. Press personnel. 
Display type was set and layout sheets 
were offset by Advertiser Publishing 
Co., Ltd., printers and binders of 
Hawaii's War Years. The book was 
printed offset in 8-page signatures and 
bound by Fisher Corporation, Ltd.. 
Honolulu, under the supervision of 
“Speed” Ishiara. 


Pages same size 


Aside from its feasibility with a paper 
cover an advantage of the “Siamese- 
twin” format over the usual “Dutch- 
door” is that the pages in both sec- 
tions of the book are of the same size. 


Sections can therefore vary in thick- 
ness almost without limit; it is not 
necessary to copy-fit material into sec- 
tions of equal thickness but of varying 
page size. 

A possible disadvantage is the com- 
paratively unwieldy shape of the 
opened book. However, a_ reference 
tool such as Notes and References 
would ordinarily be used at a library 
table or desk. A smaller page size 
would be more suitable for language 
texts or similar books which might be 
used in a classroom. 

A limited supply of 8-page leaflets 
describing the plan and use of the book 
is available to interested members of 
the printing and publishing trades. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press. Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 

In the interest of economy, the book 
was composed on an IBM proportional- 
spacing typewriter. Being restricted to 
one Roman type face, made the usual 
typographic treatment of names and 
titles impossible. The project was des- 
ignated go the University of Hawaii 
Press by the legislature of the territory 


of Hawaii in 1943. 
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Ultra Quick Type Service 


Immediate service on sorts of 250 stand- 
ard foundry type faces has been in- 
augurated by American Type Found- 
ers, Elizabeth, N. J. The Foundry will 
handle these sort orders directly at the 
plant with shipment promised on_ re- 
ceipt of order. 

For this purpose a special order 
blank has been developed which sim- 
plifies ordering and expedites the entire 
transaction. 

Minimum orders of ten characters 
will be serviced from complete fonts 
including caps, lowercase. and figures. 
Sorts are available in all faces and sizes 
regularly made by ATF from 6 to 72 
point. The new plan does not super- 
sede the sale of sorts cast to order in 
foundry lines. where the customer needs 
greater quantities than are put up in 
one font. 

Since broken fonts are most readily 
refurbished at the factory, this plan is 
not made available at ATF branches. 


Lino. Booklet on #3! 


Features of the Model 31 Linotype are 
described in a new folder available 
from Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brook- 
lyn, N .Y. The machine has a four- 
magazine capacity. Maintenance has 
been simplified and parts made readily 
accessible by the use of a swinging key- 
board, which may be quickly swung 
open for inspection or adjustment of 
its parts. 

A number of safety mechanisms have 
also been installed to prevent damage 
to matrices and parts. 

Upon the April retirement 
of George W. Allison. vice- 
president and general works 
manager of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type since 1944, C. J. Wilson. 
assistant works manager. has 
been promoted to works man- 
ager. 

Gordon B. Welch. a Lino- 
type vice-president since early 
1951, consequently president 
of the Davidson Corp.. Chica- 
go, a company subsidiary, has 
been named vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

John W. Reid, treasurer of 

»-genthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, has been named a vice- 
president. He will continue to 
serve as treasurer, a post he 
has filled since 1949. 

Reid joined Linotype in 





1914. During World War IL. he served 
on the War Production Advisory Com- 
mittee on Typesetting Machinery. 


Harris-Seybold Sheet Collator 
\ new Harris-Seybold sheet collaton 
measuring 17” x 22” is slated for a spe- 
cial showing in their New York offices 
the week of May 26. 

The manufacturer emphasizes that 
the machine is a high-production pre- 
cision machine for large gathering 
operations, A seven-station model is 
capable of gathering and pasting 10.000 
four-part forms in only two hours. in- 
cluding set-up time and load changes. 

The new Seybold collator is of unit 
construction, allowing multiple feeding 
stations to be connected in line. Rotary 
vacuum wheels for each station provide 
reliable pick-up and feeding of sheets. 
The machine will gather at speeds up 
to 6.000 complete sets per hour.  At- 
tachments are available to strip-paste 
in the direction of travel or spot-glue 
acress the sheet. 

Stock ranging from 8-pound manifold 
to light boards and bristol have been 
successfully handled in the collator. 

The delivery will collect a pre-selected 
number of sets and move them forward 
to the operator for take-off. while an- 
other group of sets is being collected. 
Sets can be gathered in groups of 10. 
25, or 50. A sequence-starting arrange- 
ment provides for full sets to be deliv- 
ered automatically when the machine 
begins operation. 

Detection devices such as those on 
press feeders are mounted on each feed- 
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ing station, and stop the machine in 
case of a miss or double. A light then 
goes on at the station where the mis. 
feed occurred. 

The collator was first shown at t! 
Chicago Graphic Arts Exhibition 
1950. and had a special demonstrativ 
at the Chicago offices of Harris-Seybo! 
earlier this month. 


Paasche Coating Units 


An automatic book cover coating ur 
with a lacquering capacity of 42( 
covers per hour has been developed }) 
the Paasche Airbrush Co. of Chicag: 
Ill. The unit may come equipped wit 
one, or with two complete coating se 
tions for two-coat applications allowir 
a short drying period between eac): 
coating. All types of coating materia! 
may be applied, but lacquer is genera! 
ly used to give greater protection and 
brilliance to the covers. 

Paasche also manufactures an auto 
matic book edge staining unit. It can 
coat one, two, or three sides of book 
edges automatically with one, two, or 
three colors. Each clamp has a capaci- 
ty of ten 44” books and the apparatus 
stains up to 200 books a minute. 


we B w& 


Hastings & Co., manufacturers of 
gold leaf and hot stamping materials, 
have moved their Chicago office to 330 
S. Wells St. 


eB & 

Joun “Bud” Watsu has been ap- 
pointed Eastern district sales manager 
for Belding Corticelli, nylon 
thread manufacturers, accord 
ing to Francis H. Murpuy, 


sales manager of the industria] 
thread division. 


Printers Finishing 
Goes All-Baum 


Two carloads of Baumfolders, 
representing a shipment of 
two 30 x 46” and two 25 x 38” 
folders, were delivered and in- 
stalled over the weekend of 
March 22 at Printers Finish- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., to com- 
plete their all-Baum equip- 
ment for both their parent 
plant and branch in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Washington 


branch has been in operation 


since : oi. ssel E st 
Form manufacturers and calendar houses will find the new Harris- ince July, 1951. Russel Erne 


Seybold sheet collator useful for large multiple unit gathering Baum, Inc., is located at 615 
operations. 


Chestnut St.. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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New Cover Paper 
Clothtex Cover, a water-proof, rub- and 
scuff resistant, light-fast. tough and 
foldable paper substitute for fabric, 
developed in Canada by the Special 
Products Division of Provincial Paper 
Limited, will be introduced to the 
\merican market through Fred C. 
Sirype. Inc., 20 Vesey St.. New York, 
\. Y. The following finishes are of- 
fered: linen, skiver, calico in blue, sky 
. leaf green, sea green, scarlet, ma- 
n, sand, and black. Special colors 
finishes may be purchased. 
\ecording to the manufacturer Cloth- 
Cover is suitable for book casings, 
e-leaf and memo-book jackets, and 
shipping. It may be embossed, 
rinted, or stamped. 
he manufacturer states the material 
{ an “impregnated nature which 
ances the strength. fold and wear 
in originally very strong paper fi- 
Provincial Paper Limited is lo- 
‘d at 338 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


Bagley & Sewall Reorganizes 
Bagley & Sewall’s Slitter and Rewinder 
ision has reorganized to coordinate 
engineering. manufacturing. service 
| sales functions under one roof at 
enlarged and modernized plant and 
cutive headquarters in Watertown, 
Y., to achieve greater efficiency in its 
rations. The New York office of the 
ipany has been closed. 
Thomas Carter and Joseph Scheuer- 
inn who headed the N. Y. sales office, 
igned their positions, but. the com- 
ny announced, service in the N. Y. 
a will not be affected. 
oe 8b & 
F. Irving WAtsH has been assigned 
» the New York and Connecticut sales 
ritory for the Miehle Printing Press 
Vig. Co., according to Carlton Mel- 
k, vice president in charge of sales. 


Double-Row Gathering Machine 
signature and/or sheet gathering ma- 
ne in which the stations are arranged 
two rows so that the length of the 
ichine is reduced by half, has been 
veloped by the Soag Machinery Co. 
England. After the conveyor belt 
hers the last section in the first row 
ircles around to receive the first sec- 
n in the second row. Floor space for 
24 section machine is 4 feet by 29 
t. Signature sizes range from 4” to 
minimum to 10” x 15” maximum. 
e operating speed varies from a min- 
um of 25 strokes a minute to a max- 
um of 50, corresponding to an out- 
t, for a 32 section machine, of up to 
000 sections per hour. 

\ new 120-page Printers Supply 
talog showing the complete line of 
ducts carried by the American 


I 
ood Type Mfg. Co., N.1.C. has just 
been released. 
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Van Rees Plant Celebrates 


Its Fiftieth Anniversary 


Two years after the turn of the cen- 
tury, four brothers took a collective 
deep breath, and staked their savings 
and their hopes on a new venture in 
the boom town at the foot of the Hud- 
son. Van Rees Press was born on 
Vandewater St., N.Y.C., and nourished 
by the ambition, energy, and coopera- 
tiveness of Abraham C., Cornelius A.., 
Richard P., and Peter Van Rees. 

They weren’t without experience, for 
each had served a number of years in 
the industry, and three were comfort- 
ably employed in the industry, when 
they decided to go into business for 
themselves. 

“Progress” was a watchword from 
the beginning. and the brothers soon 
converted their plant into one special- 
izing in book presswork exclusively. 
This was the core upon which it had 
been built and on which it has pros- 
pered the past 50 years. 


Expansion begins 


For instance, the plant was barely es- 
tablished when the four brothers began 
to seek ways in which to expand their 
service to publishers. Thus it was that 
a bindery was added in 1919, and a 
composing room a little later. As early 
as 1912, the plant had moved up town. 
to 508 W. 26th St. 

As another practical demonstration 


Beneath a _ plaque 
commemorating their 
25th anniversary in 
1927, Van Rees offi- 
cers check press 
sheets from an im- 
portant 1952 job. 
Left to right, Ster- 
ling C. Van Rees, 
secretary, Gerard H. 
Van Rees, vice-presi- 
dent, Richard P. Van 
Rees, president, and 
Edwin F. Van Rees, 


treasurer. 


of their progressive tactics, Van Rees 
recently installed a complete plastic 
plate production department and _ is 
busily engaged in developing new tech- 
niques to meet the new routines which 
installation of the department necessi- 
tates. In particular have they been 
successful in evolving molding tech- 
niques for fine screen halftones, alone 
or in combination forms. Infra red 
heat is utilized to afford equal distribu- 
tion of heat throughout the form prior 
to molding the matrix. 

The plant has long specialized in 
map color printing and both black- 
and-white and color printing for school 
text and reference works, and operates 
a battery of Miehle one and two- color 
and perfector presses. 

Van Rees Bookbindery and Van Rees 
Book Composition function as part of 
the production team, even though or- 
ganized as individual entities. 

Presently, the second and third gen- 
erations of Van Reeses are engaged in 
the business, with just as much en- 
thusiasm for it as the first. But ever 
so often, when the wind or the season 
is just right, you’ll find one or more 
of the clan with a bevy of friends sail- 
ing South Shore of L. I. waters, or 
poking shotguns through a duck blind. 
It's while so engaged that many of 
their plans for further progress in the 
next fifty years are initiated. 

















“When Doctors are Patients” 





W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 


HIRTY-THREE eminent physicians, per- 
sonally afflicted with 33 different diseases 

or ailments, write first-hand accounts in this 
book of what they did to cure or to alleviate 
their own cases. Heart disease, cancer, polio, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, deafness, and alcohol- 
ism are some of the 33 maladies these 
doctors personally experienced. And they 
describe their own reactions, and how they 
were benefited, or how they have learned to 
come to terms with their own disabilities. 
Here are some of the most remarkable 
medical records ever published. Doctors, as 
a rule, are poor patients. They know too 
much. They never fully accept the guidance ~ 


of a doctor, as regular patients do. For these 
reasons this book will furnish a wealth of 
enlightenment to the professional man and 
the general reader, not only regarding the 
physical aspects of disease, but also about 
what happens to the inner life under the 
assault of illness. 

‘When Doctors Are Patients’’, published 
by W. W. Norton & Company, New York 
was designed by John Woodlock, art direc- 
tor, and manufactured by The Vail-Ballou 
Press. The book was bound in Interlaken’s 
Imco, 0599, which was completely manu 
factured and controlled, bale to book, at 
: Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 





URING DECEMBER, 1951, the Milwau- 
kee Public Library’s Bindery Foreman 
informed us that he must give up his 
position about April 1, 1952. Faced 
with the problem of replacement for 
this very capable man, our efforts were 
directed toward locating the best quali- 
fied person available for the position. 

We decided to write to all the large 
libraries having binderies and 
after inquiring from the Library Bind- 
ine Institute, which furnished the most 
complete list, from the Headquarters of 
the American Library Association, and 
fre two other sources, letters were 
sen! to the public libraries of: Seattle. 

sas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
oit. Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. 
is, Boston, Queensboro, New York 
ference Department), and Chicago. 
ponses indicated that Chicago does 
have a bindery, that Los Angeles’ 
k-Binding Department is in reality 
ook repair department and_ that 
ch Pratt does not do any complete 
rebinding and is not equipped with any 
expensive machinery. That left nine 
public libraries, not couating Milwau- 
kee. with true bindery departments and 
all answered the inquiries courteously, 
rather fully, and generally, promptly. 


pu! lic 


lieplies were received, also, from the 
wbherry Library of Chicago, and the 
versity of Michigan, but they are 
included in this study. 
\ilwaukee’s letter inquired of the 
her public libraries whether or not 
ey had any person qualified and in- 
ested in our Bindery Foreman posi- 
m. The answers showed that there 
e several qualified but seemingly 
ne were interested enough to consider 
wing from their present home towns. 
(he monthly salary scale of the 
ndery Foreman varies from a low of 
) a month to a high of $480, the lat- 
figure resulting from the efforts of 
‘trong bindery union. The average 
month proved to be about $420. 
‘e libraries work under a_ union 
two do not; while four replies 
| not mention this. 


Correction 


The wage scale for Local 213 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders in Salem, Oregon, is 
$2.50 for journeymen and $1.55 
for journeywomen for a_forty- 
hour week, according to Clifford 
E. Yost, secretary and treasurer 
of the Local. This listing super- 
cedes previous reports. 


TUTTLE LACK CLO LCC 


Public Library Binderies= 


Their Duties & Supervision 


by Wilmer H. Baatz 
Chief of Processing, Milwaukee Public Library 


The Bindery Foreman usually works 
under a “Head of Bindery,” or a “Su- 
perintendent of Binding,” or some oth- 
er professional library staff member, 
apparently in a majority of cases a 
woman, which surprised me slightly but 
probably should not have. This admin- 
istrative superior to the Foreman ordi- 
narily does the buying of materials. 
interviewing of salesmen, plans the gen- 
eral flow of work, budgeting, and rela- 
tions with other library departments. 
The Foreman, in most instances, is re- 
sponsible for the flow and quality of 
work only within the Bindery itself. 
However, in at least one library the 
Foreman does keep the production and 
cost’ records (as he does in Milwaukee ). 


Division of duties 


In Milwaukee’s Book Preparation Di- 
vision, which is one division within the 
Processing Department (the Bindery is 
another), the work of pasting in the 
pockets and date due slips, typing 
cards, distributing the book jackets, 
putting Plasti-Kleer covers on rentals, 
and making a final inspection of all 
books before they go out to the sub- 
ject departments and neighborhood li- 
braries is done. We had inquired in 
our letters what the status of this di- 
vision was in regard to the Binderies— 
if there was any connection and wheth- 
er, in their opinion, there should be. 
This division, under many varying la- 
bels, is placed under about as many 
different departments, including Order, 
Cataloging, Cataloging and Multigraph- 
ing, Repair, Processing and Bindery. 
In several libraries the Plasti-Kleers 


are put on by the departments or 
branches using them. In a number of 
libraries there appears to be heavy em- 
phasis on repair work to avoid binding, 
if possible. 

There are a number of interesting 
variations and comments. Some city 
public libraries, apparently, do not bind 
for other city departments, while one 
has an engineer to do the major re- 
pairs on machinery in the bindery. Mil- 
waukee’s requirement of a high school 
education for the Bindery Foreman is 
looked upon as unnecessary by several 
correspondents. 


One bindery has a rigid differentia- 
tion between its Bindery and the Bind- 
ery Division because non-union work 
must be performed in a separate loca- 
tion from the bindery itself. Another 
comments that their Foreman gets the 
same holidays, vacation, sick leaves, 
etc., as do the professional library staff 
members. Still another bindery does 
“plain jane” binding only and sends 
out the rare and fine work and also has 
two bindery persons who travel from 
branch to branch to do the mending. 
And finally, one, due to health factors, 
has in effect two Foremen, both with 
full authority over one shop. 

While we did not secure a replace- 
ment for our Foreman by writing to the 
other large public libraries which have 
binderies, we did get a much better 
idea of the binding and book prepara- 
tion organization in similar institutions. 
The friendliness and offers of coopera- 
tion, now or at any future time, was a 
most pleasant by-product of this in- 
quiry. 








A SINGLE PHONE 
CALL could c 
save you money >. 
all year / 























NOT AN IDLE BOAST— but an 
Arvsolute fact! For a phone call 

would bring our representative to 

your plant with samples of the new 

NytNaT Nylon Thread specially 

processed for the bookbinding trade. He’d be 

glad to put the thread on your own machines... 

prove to you that NyLNaT Nylon Thread is the most 

profitable thread a bookbinder can use. Here’s why... 


NYLNAT 


NYLON THREAD 


@ gives more strength . . . less bulk in your signatures 





















































@ size for size it’s much stronger than cotton 
e gives far greater yardage 
@ generally eliminates smashing 


@ fine enough for the smallest books . . . strong enough 
for the largest 


@ tightens up after the book is bound . .. gives you a 
more compact volume 









@so smooth and uniform, it practically eliminates 
breaks caused by tangling and knotting. 


WHY NOT CALL LOngacre 4-0880 TODAY! 
If you're out of New York, call us collect.: 


The Heminway & Bartlett Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Charlotte, N. C.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Gloversville, N. Y. 









































Nylon, Orlon*, Dacron* and Silk sewing threads 


* Trade marks for Dupont’s acrylic and polyester fibres 
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\ #55 SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


HEMINWAY: BARTLETT 


——_—— 
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7 €ut Your Downtime 
/ ‘ : \ 
on mill roll changing 


fo Minute or Less 


withthe NEW BéS§ 


Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 


“The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts, It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 


You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 


For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 
the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to 
The Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, New 
York. | | 







THE B & $ 


\ features automatic tension and side register control; 
motor for raising and lowering mill roll arms, 


\_ also motor for moving the arms to accommodate j 
s different width rolls. Entire working y 
™ ~_mechanism is totally enclosed. 2 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


dosignow and QUALITY MACHINERY 
tail SINCE 1853 


“ WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Foreign Representative: CASTLE & OVERTON, INC 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


LESS BACKSTAND 













N. ¥Y. Guild Elects Johnson 


William Johnson (Gettler’s Bookbindery) succeeded his for- 
mer associate at Country Life Press, Herbert Bryan (Quinn 
& Boden) as 17th president of the New York Bookbinders 
Guild, at the annual meeting of April 16, at the George 
Wasington Hotel, N. Y. C. 

Inducted with him, by first president Frank Fortney (Rus- 
sell Rutter), were the following officers: George Everson 
(Scribner Press), vice president; John Hunter (J. C. Valen- 
tine!. secretary; Harry Cowan (Trade Bindery), treasurer. 

T. the outgoing Bryan, went a gift of a two-suiter bag 
with the gentle hint that he use it to stay overnight at future 
mee! ings. 

The meeting was devoted almost entirely to Guild business 
and the selection of a date for outings, and other routine 
matiers. 


Crayder Heads Phila. Trade Binders 


William Crayder, Excelsior Bindery, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Trade Binders Division of 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia. He succeeds Herman 
Oldach, Oldach Co. Herman Eberding, Nationa] Publishing 
Co.. will be vice-president of the group and Arthur Shoyer, 
General Bindery Co., secretary treasurer. 

\t its March 4 meeting at the Hotel Sylvania the group 
witnessed a showing of Harris-Seybold’s “A Clean-Cut Prop- 
osition” film. Following the showing Harris-Seybold paper 
cutting experts Ralph H. Randall of the Philadedphia 
branch, Arthur Olney, Eastern sales manager, and Raymond 
Spiller, H-S engineering specialist, answered problems on 
paper cutting techniques. 


Bookwalter $500,000 Addition 


The Bookwalter Co., Inc., Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
textbooks, is planning a two-story addition to ‘its present 
plant at 15th and Senate, Indianapolis, to cost more than 
$500,000. John Bookwalter, president, said the addition will 
be completed by early fall, and will include air-conditioned 
offices an the first floor and a bindery on the second floor. 

(he builéing will be of reinforced concrete and have a 
brick veneer finish. It will have about 88,000 square feet 
of ‘loor space, making the complete plant operations extend 
over most of a half city block. Adjacent to the plant will be 
parking facilities for the company’s 300 employees. 

'he Bookwalter Co., founded in 1912, has been located at 
its present site since 1920. Firm manufactures more than 
five million textbooks a year. Other officers of the firm in- 
clude Keith L. Johns, executive vice president, and Charles 
\. jookwalter, vice president and treasurer. 


Bookbinder Heads Calif. Book Club 


Mrs. John I. Walter of San Francisco, nationally known 
fine binder, has been elected president of the Book Club of 
California. She succeeds George L. Harding. Newly 
elected members of the organization’s board of directors 
are James D. Hart and Carl I. Wheat. 


MAY, 1952 


N.Y. Edition Binders’ New Officers 


Bertram Wolff was re-elected president of the Edition Book- 
binders Association of New York at the groups 31st annual 


meeting on April 15, 1952. Wolff is president of H. Wolff 
Book Mfg. Co. 


Robert Wessmann, president of J. F. Tapley Co., was re- 
elected vice-president of the organization. Henry Roberts 
was elected treasurer. He is manager of Scribner Press. 

Edwin Van Rees, treasurer of the Van Rees Book Binding 
Corp., was reelected secretary. 

In addition to the aforementioned firms, other members of 
the EBA are American Book-Stratford Press, Inc.; Charles 
H. Bohn, Inc., Russell-Rutter Co., Inc., J. C. Valentine Co.; 
Publisher's Book Bindery, Inc.; and George McKibbin & 


Son. 


Kelly Joins NYEPA; Flynn With PIA 


Edmund J. Flynn has accepted the position of secretary and 
industrial relations director of the Union Employers Section 
of Printing Industry of America formerly held by Matthew 
A. Kelly, who has been appointed secretary of the Printers 
League Section of the New York Employing Printers Assoc., 
an affiliate of PIA. 


Flynn, for the past five years on the staff of the National 
Labor Relations Board, a Harvard Law School graduate, 
was a B-29 pilot during the war. 


Kelly, with the PIA since July 1950, will also become 
director of industrial relations and personnel services of the 
New York Employing Printers Assoc., Inc., in addition to his 
duties with the Association’s Printers League Section. He 
succeeds O. F. Newkirk who after ten years with the NYEPA 
has resigned to enter private industry. 


Kelly has been active for 12 years in arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes for the Government, for the State of New Jer- 
sey, and labor and management groups; in war and post- 
war negotiations on labor relations practices here and 


abroad, as well as Professor of Economics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Spring And Safety 
At May 22 Conference 


In conjunction with the Book Manufacturing Institute 
and other national trade organizations, the Printing 
and Publishing Section of the National Safety Council 
will stage its spring conference at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City, May 22. As a means of propagat- 
ing its program most effectively the Conference pro- 
gram will stress economies to be realized through or- 
ganized accident prevention. 

Among prominent names in book manufacturing and 
binding safety to participate in the Conference will be 
William A. Anderson, chairman of the Section and 
plant engineer of the Government Printing Office: 
Peter J. Bernard (H. Wolff); Henry Bearman (Rand 
McNally); Stuart Mansfield (Western Ptg. & Litho. 
Co.); W. R. Smith (R. R. Donnelley); Richard Squires 
(National Publishing Co.); Kenneth Umberger (Kings- 
port Press); Lloyd D. Werth (Eastman Kodak). 
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PRODUCE MORE! 


with BETSY 


‘the one woman gang” 


Betsy and one operator to as- 
sist her does the work of three 
average bindery workers in 
collating sheets by hand. 


You will find that this ma- 
chine can speed collation in 
your bindery, eliminate de- 
lays in production and release 
scarce trained bindery work- 
ers to do more valuable oper- 
ations. 


“Betsy” will collate sets of as 
many as eight separate sheets of 
maximum size 12” x 18”, placing 
them in the jogger delivery pile. 

Collating rate is up to 8000 
sheets per hour, depending 
upon the number of stations 
being used. 


J. CURRY MENDES 


CORPORATION 
104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 


500 South Cumin St. 22 East 29th St. 
© 1951 3. Curry Mendes CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








To Collect Bigger Profits 
From Your Loose-Leaf Business! 


Everyone of your loose-leaf customers is 
a real hot prospect for Special Indexes 
in Catalogs, Sales and Training M 
uals, Price and Stock Lists, Sales P: 
entations ... anything in that line. You 
can show him in seconds what Special 
Indexes are. You can explain in min- 
utes all the benefits and advantages /ie 
and his Company get from using Special 
Indexes. 
Free, Tested, Selling Aids Make [t So Easy! 
You become an Expert on Special Indexes after one quick 
glance-through of Aigner’s Index Selector. All you want 
to know is clearly shown, with actual life size samples. Your 
customer sees at once how he can use them for his loose- 
leaf material. . . . In addition, Aigner’s special Consume 
Circular, with ample room for your imprint, wraps up the 
sale talk on the benefits and advantages your customer g: 
when he uses them. 


Write Today for the Full Free Details! 


AIGNER INDEXES Dept. B5 


97 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 426 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill, 


NTL for dopendatle WALES 


High Speed Gluing at Lower Cost! 


POTDEVIN 
CONVEYOR GLUERS 


Feeds up to 40 sheets per minute permitting high speed accu 
rate production gluing. Uses any fluid paste, gum, silicate, 
cold vegetable glue, hot animal glue and similar adhve-ives- 


Equipped with reserve glue tank, tank covers, heating system 
with panel board, pilot lights, and 3-heat switches. Supplied 
complete with motors, ready to operate. POTDEVIN®S are 
tested with glue before shipment. 


Consult our engineers on any problem. 
No obligation. Literature on request. 


_ POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


246 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 


Designers and manufacturers of equipment for Bag Making 
Printing, Coating, Laminating Gluing and Labeling 
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Bindery Program for N. Y. Craftsmen 


About 80 members and binders of the N. Y. Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen participated in a panel discussion of prob- 
lems in edition, pamphlet, and mechanical binding at the 
April 17 meeting of the club at the Building Trades Club. 
The panel was comprised of Frank Fortney (Russell Rutter 
Co.), Mortimer Sendor (Sendor Bindery), and Arthur Braver 
(Sloves Mechanical Binding Co.), who dealt in brief form 
with the basic problems of their respective types of produc- 
tion, and united in a common plea for cooperation with the 
binder for the mutual benefit of all. 


(his keynote had been set by the moderator, Frank My- 
rick (Editor, B&BP) who after the formal presentations had 
been made by each speaker, led the panel and the audience 
in a question and answer program. 

t was emphasized that heavy weight stock cannot be 

led in large signatures, hence in case of doubt it was 

est to check the binder for the imposition. For the same 
reason, Fortney pointed out, it is risky to expect good line-up 
o! thin rules or type in large bulky signatures because of the 

h out from the back. It was brought out that careful 

uters would push out each page about a point to make 

wances for this matter of bulk at the back. The speaker 
ead off a list of suggested limitations for such signatures. 


Sendor described the transmission of work through a pam- 
bindery, and the various developments in equipment which 
ide its completion more rapid than in the past, such as 
ctronic spacer cutters, high-speed folders, gang stitchers. 
Braver described the manner in which mechanical binding 
lilered from the other types and dealt with a number of 
imples of such work, including such novelties as a sheaf 
price tags used in a gas price war, easel covers, calendars, 
and the like. In the question period, he brought out the fact 
lat while some standard punching units could be used for 


The Peerless eagle trademark on every roll of 
leaf you buy is your guarantee of satisfaction . . . 
your assurance of quality and performance. Since 
1916 Peerless has been making roll leaf stamping 
equipment to meet the needs of the bookbinders, 
specialty printers, and stampers. 


Peerless products include genuine 
gold and imitation gold roll leaf, 
pigment and metallic color foils, 
roll leaf feeding attachments, roll 
leaf stamping presses, heating 
plates, automatic heat controls, 
roll leaf cutters, and brass or steel 
type and dies. 


= 
eas 
Ce) 
Write for your copy of the new Peerless Bulletin 503. 


“PEERLESS ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 


UNION CITY. N. J 


BRANCH FF ES 8 


Wm. Gleason (Colonial Press), Mort Sendor (Sendor Bindery), 
Ed Sanna (Arco Manifold), Frank Fortney (Russell Rutter), and 
Arthur Braver (Sloves Mech. Bdg.) take a last look at their material 
before beginning the Bindery night program of the N. Y. IPHC. 


punching sheets for certain types of mechanical bindings. 
it was wiser to use the punches developed by the originator 
of the binding units, to ensure utmost accuracy. 
Considerable emphasis was laid on the subject of properly 
jogged work for the most rapid completion in the bindery. 
Piles of sheets in which the edges have not been properly 
jogged cause all sorts of choke-ups in every feeding opera- 
tion and slow down folding to almost a snail’s pace. Printers’ 
press joggers should be kept in good operating order, and 
all work should either be run through a jogging machine 


by the printer, or allow the binder to perform and charge 
for the operation. 


VE YOu 
Y Tried? 
Srightwood 
LEATHERETTE 


For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, etc. 
It’s beer a standard with bookbinders for 
years. 


8 Attractive colors and white — 8 Beautiful 
finishes in light and heavy weights. 


Get thishew 
sample book...’ 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 
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SAVE 35% TIME. Machine-glue leather, paper, canvas, 
book cloth and cardboard sheets rapidly. 


NEAT RESULTS. Uniform glue coatings without lumps, 
blisters, wrinkles or warp. 


PRACTICAL FOR SHORT RUNS. No 
regulation for size or shape of sheets. 


DIAL CALIBRATED GLUE COATING 
CONTROL permits instant precision 
adjustment. 


8” and 11” Edge 
Gluers also fully glue 
sheets of paper, cloth 

and cardboard. 


16”, a2” 23" 34”, 
40” and 46” wide. 


EASY TO CLEAN 


Entire tank is accessible for cleaning. 


" j 2 Aa Roller is instantly removable without tools. 


SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS indies: ain 
for edge-gumming printed 
sheets, tipping calendar pictures | 
and for gluing single - wing | 
easels. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


Tels.: Bridgeport 68-2250 New York City: LExington 2-2010 
Boston: Arlington 5-8096 


AGENTS: Dolliver G Bro. San Francisco G Los Angeles—Manufacturers 
Supplies Co., St. Louis—A. R. Quaintance Co., Chicago—M. L. Abrams 
Co., Cleveland—Sears, Ltd., Canada. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, III. 


Distributors 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 

# 2 Kivar Lexide 

Perfect Roll Leaf 

Kendall Mills Super 

Comertex Lining Paper 

Fabricated Leather 

Du Pont Fabrikoid® and P X Cloth® 
Green Core Gummed Hollands 
Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
Diamond Decorative Leaf 

Achilles End Sheet Paper 

Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 


Simple ... Safe... Speedy 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE: One automatic operation nips as 
many books as the operator can hold! Hydraulic cylinder 
inside machine is coupled directly to jaw which adjusts 
automatically to books of different thicknesses. 
SPEEDY TO OPERATE: “NIP-A-BOOK" is as fast as its 
operator. Takes less than a second to "'Nip-A-Book'’! 
SAFE TO OPERATE: ‘'NIP-A-BOOK" has been designed 
to operate only when operator automatically depresses 


switch by feeding books. No dangerous moving parts; 
all mechanical linkages eliminated. 


*"Fabrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pon’t registered trademarks for its Quick Delivery Write for Full Details 


pyroxylin-coated bookbinding material and pyroxylin-impregnated 


COWHIDE CALF MOROCCO Beg ow 


book cloth respectively. 


Spare Parts and Servicing 
Always Immediately Available 


BUFFING SHEEP SKIVERS HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


17 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. PL-9-3150 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 












Spiral & Wire-O Go to Court French Patent 



































The Spiral Binding Co., N. Y. C., announced this month that 726,495 March 7, 1932 G. Levinsky Binder 
it had filed a complaint in the form of a civil action for and the et al 
declaratory judgment against the Wire-O Corp., Poughkeep- addition 
sie, N. Y., as a result of a controversy over a patent for wire thereto G. Levinsky Binder 
binding for books. 43,067 Nov. 23,1933 et al 
Spiral contends that Wire-O has threatened infringement 
suits against the parent firm and its customers, and contrary Wire-O Corporation advises that it has received the com- 
to the claimed infringement, earlier patents, cited in the plaint and has filed a counter-suit asking for an injunction 
) complaint, have been located which antedate the Trussell against The Spiral Binding Company for the manufacture of 
pe'ents. In consequence, the complaint states, severe dam- the infringing binding and also an accounting for profits and 
aves have been received by the plaintiff. for damages suffered by Wire-O Corporation. cis 
[he patents in question were eited as No. 2,112,389, March Wire-O Corporation claims that The Spiral Binding Com- 
20. 1938 for a sheet binder issued to Trussell Mfg. Co., and Vite had been advieod of the infringement es several ine 
2.116.589 to the same firm, for a wirebound book including sions, and at a meeting “ oe a apyrennaiing 
gm age naa one year ago, that The Spiral Binding Company had indi- 
<|\ et-binding means and blanks therefor. P 
ps si - , cated that they would not promote that particular product 
‘he complaint cites the following patents as antedating : 2 ee 
the ahewe patente: until a settlement could be reached. Only recently did W ire-O 
Corporation learn of the continuance of manufacture in spite 
umber Date Patentee Title of the fact that The Spiral Binding Company’s request for a 
289,087 March 22, 1881 Dunckleberg Belt Fastener license to operate under Patents 2,112,389 and 2,116,589 
884,659 April 14,1908 Holman Filing Case were denied by Wire-O Corporation. These patents issued 
05,422 Oct. 10,1911 Elder Loose Leaf Binder in 1938 after the United States Patent Office had duly con- 
95.423 Oct. 10,1911 Elder Loose Leaf Binder sidered any points of possible conflict in previous patents as 
1.037.292 Sept. 3,1912 Morden Loose Leaf Binder listed by The Spiral Binding Company’s complaint. 
| 163,766 Dec. 14, 1915 Morden Loose Leaf Binder a 
1.768.151 June 24,1930 Ringler Loose Leaf Binder va 
63.447. June 19,1934 Prache lone Linelt Miele A move to dissolve the companies of C. B. Fleming, book- 
70.285 Aug. 14,1934 Douvry Binding binders, and Berwick & Smith, printers. both of Norwood. 
195.590 March 26.1935 Staab et al File for Perf. Shts. Mass., was recently made by the board members of both 
1516.932 Nov. 25.1924 Staab Netehesk Tu. firms. They are cooperative firms with J. S. Cushing Co.. 
chammeehin compositors and electrotypers, under the name of Norwood 
“tio Press. Co. Fleming and Berwick & Smith will continue to 


operate to finish orders on hand. 
At presstime, no statement could be obtained from either 
plant or office staff as to final steps in the dissolution. 


British Patent 
17.864 1915 Martin Binder 






POST BINDER METALS 


for 
LOOSE LEAF BOOKBINDERS 








==QUICK TACK! 


===FAST BINDING! 
Dennison Gummed Holland is a clean 
cutting cloth, with well anchored filling and 
excellent pliability. The gumming is extra 
strong, quick tacking — processed for easy 
handling. For either hand or high speed 
machine binding. 

Dennison No. 240 Gummed Holland can 
be supplied with dull or glazed finish in 
white, black, gray, green, red, blue, brown 
or tan. Available by the roll in standard i 
or special widths. Order from your local 
Dennison distributor. 
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_ BINDING One of Many Items Shown 


in Tenacity Catalog +52-C 
— Designed for Easy Binding — 
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THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Booth Book Cover 
Turning-In Machine 


Flexible and hard board book-cover edges 
turned rapidly, accurately and easily. 

No special skill required. 

Straight sides up to 24” in length. 


Corners, any size, made to your specifica- 
tions. 


Regular machines supplied for 34” to 14” 
turn-in. 


Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” 
turn-in. 


Send samples for quotations 
and free machine trial. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Boston” Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also “New York’? Cementing Machines for solvent 
rubber cements. 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY vy 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 


VINYLITE AND |! BRECTROTYPERS 
SUPPLIES 


BAKELITE MATRIZ ve 
(Processed hy Monomelf) 
c) 


16% W. BE. Polk $2. 
Mitineapslis, Minn, 
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N. Y. Ptrs. & Bkdrs. Mutual Shows Gains 


One of the company’s outstanding periods of growth is re- 
flected in the 1951 report of New York Printers & Book- 
binders Mutual Insurance Co. mailed this month to policy- 
holders in New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. At the 
end of the period, total assets stood close to $3,000,000, a 
figure which has since been fully realized, according to a 
company spokesman. Net gain during 1951 amounted to 
$37 1.677.47. 

Special tabular data incorporated in the report also re- 
yeals the three-million figure has now also been reached in 
the total of dollars saved to policyholders since the founding 
of ‘ie mutual assurance enterprise in 1914. 


1, his annual statement, Charles F. von Dreusche, presi- 
den’ of the company, stated that dividends on all policies 
ex) ring in 1951 were maintained at the same high rates as 

ng recent years on workmen’s compensation insurance, 
on automobile liability and property damage coverage. 
These in excess of a quarter-of-a-million dollars for the year. 
\ disability insurance, made compulsory under New York 
sta law July 1, 1950, dividends were earned and paid at a 
of 27% per cent after setting aside reserve for epidemics 
adding to surplus. “Resulting net costs to policyholders,” 
Dreusche said, “were among the lowest in the field.” 

\eferring to the overall profit picture for 1951, the report 
calls attention to the fact that the year “developed claim 
factors unfavorable to profit-making by casualty companies.” 
It added. however, that “your company, by virtue of its cus- 
tomary attention to economy, was much better able than 
most to absorb claim losses running in excess of ratios pre- 
viously experienced in workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile underwriting.” 

Elsewhere noted in the report is the statement that “the 
effect of inflation on workmen’s compensation was to increase 


reports STA-WARM USER 


. and | have used most all brands,’ adds Prof. C. T. 
Babb, associate professor of Industrial Arts of Colorado 
State College. 


Using bookbinders’ animal glue, Prof. Babb keeps three Sta- 
Warm shallow glue pots busy from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
Two of these Sta-Warm heaters are 23 years old and one 
is 12 years old. 


For dependable, low cost glue melting in 
your bindery or book production line, 
choose Sta-Warm. 
Inquire for catalog sheets and prices 
today. 
Vo to 8 at. glue 
Pa qt. g 
pots 
5 to 50 gal. glue 
tanks > 


ta-Warsim ELEctRIc co. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHI 
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medical and hospital costs, with certainly no abatement in 
the administrative authorities’ liberal attitude toward claim- 
ants and the interpretation of the law; on automobile liabil- 
ity insurance it brought higher monetary demands by in- 
jured parties; and on automobile property damage, mount- 
ing costs in repair work. Regarding all these coverages, in- 
flation made the public more claim-minded.” 

“This year,” von Dreusche reports, “our effort to prevent 
accidents will be augmented by reports to the policyholders 
of final medical and compensation cost of each accident case 
which arises in his plant, and with this, a precise suggestion 
for checking causes of such accidents. From these reports, 
it is hoped the employer may be able to minimize recur- 
rences, thus reducing his insurance costs as well as eliminat- 
ing curtailed production, disruption of organization, and the 
numerous other hidden costs relating to accidents.” 


Southern Printing Exhibit 

The 13th Annual Exhibit of Southern Printing will be fea- 
tured at the 31st Annual Convention of the Southern Graphic 
Arts Assn. to be held at the Farragut Hotel in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, April 24-25-26, according to Harry F. Ambrose, 
acting secretary of the Association. 

At this year’s exhibit all printing entered for judging 
will be posted by classification. Included in the exhibit will 
be clothbound books, catalogs, folders, booklets, brochures, 
high school annuals, business forms, annual reports, and 
similar printed and bound materials. 

Reinforce Loose Leaf Sheets 

“Strongleaf” reinforced sheets to prevent ripping at the 
hingholes in loose leaf bindings are now being produced by 
the National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. Thin, trans- 
parent rings are bonded around the ring holes for added 


strength. The sheets are flexible and the reinforcements so 
thin that they do not bulk. 


UPACO MEMO 


Save money... 
buy new trouble- 
free UPACO No. 
4133 casing-in 
paste. New proven 
development for 
pyroxylin and 
other difficult 
materials. Write 
for details. 


1607 Hyde Park Ave. 


| | aca PASTE COMPANY 
' HYDE PARK 36, MASS 











BINDERY SUPELIES GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 


Chicago. @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 


Acme Steel GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street ~ WAtkins 4-8090 
BOOK STITCHERS 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 
Versatile, flexible, fast . . . for books, fold- ee 


ers, catalogs, calendars, advertising material 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2826 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 












| Gage Mendcanield Merccsss © 27 State & 
| e New York City 
‘ANCRUSTA JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


IMPORTERS e Telephone 


| | Se Skivers e Digby 4-9696 














BOARD yas 
BEVELING MACHINES QQ*Gss 


RASS We invite 


your inquiry. 
55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 
















PLASTI-KLEER?® TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 
@ Acetate Sheets reinforced with colored edging 
@ Book Jacket Covers with edging to match publishers’ wrappers 
@ Acetate Sheets prefolded or flai 
@ Slip cases 


IBRARY SERVICE DIVISION : 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES a £..".* 






Russell Ernest Baum 


ithe 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 
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Since 1882 type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 
for BOOK MANUFACTURERS for booklet. 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
3767 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 126 White Street New York 13, N. Y 











CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 
Distributorships Available in Certain Territories Holyoke, Mass. 





BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY aunties aii. dine. 
Interlaken Mille Leathers Prentiss Stitching Wire 


Davey Boards Book Duck 
Headbands Gummed Hollands IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
Louis DeJonge & Co. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 











SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 









FT TTT _ in stock 
. SB RULING 
C h iX Su pe rs Singles — Doubles S . PENS 


Triples — Quadruples 


uniformly high quality . . . priced right. Our Quintuples a Check Column 
technicians are at your service to help you solve Unit — Shilling 
special production problems. 


Complete selection of all grades . . . controlled 







Five Sizes 
Extra Long — Long — Intermediate — 
Regular — Short 


Th W.O.HICKOK 


Manufacturing Co. Harrissurs - pA 






Another of a long line of fine products by 


Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth St, New York 13, W. Y. 









BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
Distributors for Distributor for 
INTERLAEKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


1 ——— 


complete line of bookbinding 

7 fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 

aS THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


RELIABLE™ 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
west Coast Users: RELIATEX, 1319 Se. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cai. 


5, L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


nd All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, ete. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PUNCHING DIES * PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


106 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 


REPAIR the easy way with . . 
MEND-A- T A P E 
Self-adhering—Transparent—Matte Finish 
Easy to apply—no instruments needed 
Just press on with Hand 
Invisible—No Glare—No Discoloration 
Samples furnished upon request 


TRANSPARENT PROTECTION Co. 60 Park Place, 


BOOKBINDERS HARDWARE 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Ask for Catalog BB-49 


WILSON JONES CO. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 122 EAST 23rd St. 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


LEDGER PAPERS 


GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + * * 50% Cotton Fibre Content 
2. Gilbert Ledger + * © * 25% CottonFibreContent 
‘fr’ Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e ‘MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Newark 2, N. J. 


Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
thetic adhesives for book manufacture 


!§—A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 e SOuth 8-9046 


For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


geste 
*8/ BURRAGE 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 ats. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot D.C.—$29.50 





CARB-N-SET PENETRATING GLUE 


Since 1936—the Special Adhesive that Printers use from coast to 
coast to pad carbon interleaved set forms. It binds the stub “‘be- 
tween the sheets.” It’s ready to use and easy to apply. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 
816 Ferguson Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Offices at 


Rey, A Complete Bindery Glue Service 


Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues Boston 


Synthetic Resin Cements Philadelphia 


USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! nee 
eida 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. | sc’ touis 


_ {425 Greenpoint Ave., Brookiyn, N. ¥. Kelemanse 
FACTORIES AT 13961 So. Lowe Ave., Chicago, IIL Tampa 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St., New York 13 7 Tel. AL. 5-0114 





A PRIMER in BOOK PRODUCTION 


The practical and customary pro- by Frank B. Myrick 
cedures in the making of a book 


such as: 

Estimating Copy Engravings $ 50 
Paper Presswork 

Typesetting Imposition 
Cloth, Board, etc. Folding 
Proofs Forwarding 
Covers Casing-in 


(plus 5e tax on 
N. Y. C. orders) 


cash with order, please. 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK paeoseted 
50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. 





from this famous 


Joanna Western idea file 


came the binding 


inspiration for... 


Numbers in Action is designed co develop a rich and interesting 
number program. This theme starts right at the cover where 
William Nicoll’s interesting design is produced in rich, vivid 
color by four color lithography on /itho fish Atlas Impreglin. Of 
course wear resistant Joanna Western Atlas Impreglin is used co 
keep the cover rich looking, interesting and well bodied in spite 
of hard everyday use by second graders. 


Published by Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago * Designed by William Nicoll 
of Edit Inc., Chicago * Bound by Plimpton Press of La Porte, Indiana and 
Norwood, Massachusetts * Covers printed by Mid City Lithographers, 
Chicago, in four color process offset lithography on Joanna Western white 
litho finish Atlas impreglin. 


Selected by the Chicago Book 

Clinic Jury as one of the rop 

ranking books published in the midwest 
during 1951 and selected by AIGA as 

one of the outstanding textbooks of the 
year—an excellent example of 


Joanna Western /itho finish in action. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER « INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
630 FIFTH AVENUE AT 50th STREET » NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Joanna Book Bindings 


JOANNA WESTERN MILLS COMPANY 


Weavers + Finishers + Manufacturers » Exporters of Joanna Textile Products 


22nd AND JEFFERSON STREETS, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS - 


EXPORT DIVISION: 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J., U.S.A. 
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ublishing | roduction..................... Section M 


“A Manuscript, A Publication Date, And A Lot of Responsibility” 


Printing in its childhood was an 
art. The highest period of any 
art is its childhood, because child- 
hood moves by spontaneous inner 
Life at a University Press May Be Good But It’s Not Simple urge, not by rules and intellectual 
bondage that runs all into fixed 
by Jackson Burke etensvarees ER ee Oe Se moulds. It is an accepted truth 
that as skill and elaboration creep 
into development of an art, sim- 
plicity, feeling and beauty de- 
cline. The early printers were not 
weighed sega i ee formulas 
: : : and theories which have smothered 
Chicago Holds Third Bookmaking Show cas ra gy he panes ora 
type, a wooden frame with a 
screw attachment and a crude ink- 
ing device, they have given us 
books of strength and beauty that 
we have never equalled. 


Production Portrait No. 133: Ernst Reichl z nage eee cya 
of Printing 


American designers have not de- 
veloped many new or good book 
faces; such types as Oxford, Cen- 
Clinical Reports - ne os ; taur, Emerson, Fairfield, Electra, 
are the exception. Their efforts 
have been given to the drawing 
of display and advertising types 
—too often not to the enrichment 
of the printer's repertory. It is 
. . ul w 
From Cover to Cover; Part 5: Designing the Front-matter p rig tne “ oa 
Stefan Salter man letter form in the direction 
a Sasene ere ere of extra condensed or extra heavy 
or very light monoline letters re- 
sult in eccentricities which have 
no permanent value. On the other 
hand such novel type designs as 
Garamond Bold Italic, Hadriano, 
the newspaper lonics, and Lydian 
are meritorious additions to the 
printer's fonts. When it is real- 
ized that eccentricity and origin- 
ality are not the same thing, we 
may expect from our increasingly 


Bookmaking Parade No. 227 intelligent designers indigenous 
types of usefulness and charm. 


by Lew White _... caeee recs wa-nn-n-------n nana enna -=aoo = Carl Purington Rollins on Ameri- 
can Type Designers and Their 
work 


Both selections from BOOKS AND 
PRINTING by Paul Bennett 


ADVISORY COUN CI Le*#* sss ee sees esses eseeeeeees 


Archway Press ee W. W. Norton 

Biakiston Co. ~-.-Oxford U. Press 

..Caxton Printers Princeton U. Press 

Bennett A. Cerf.............-..........-....<....Randem House 

Ray Freiman...................-.................Random Heuse 

A. P. Tedesco.......................----0-0.... Grosset & Dunlap William Nicoll... ermneeeF POO Lance 
D. F. Bradley .ddarper & Brothers Henry B. Roberts. C. Seribner’s Sons 
Walter Frese Hastings House I a iaciatmneistiscnennencninainie Sliver, Burdett 
Natalie Norris... ° Tom Torre Bevans. Simon & Schuster 
Cari G. Smith... \ Leonard Blizard.._...................... ..Wm. Sloane Assoc. 
Burton L. Stratton... a Pe Mary D. Alexander..................... U. of Chicage Press 
James nes Viking Press 
I Bia reecercccttssnscsenncnsses ...The Grolier Society 

I Oe U. of Okla. Press 
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Attractive 444-Page Index 
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for your 
production file 


Set Entirely On the Linotype 


Two things are most desirable in an index— 
that it be well organized and easy to use, 
and that it be legible and attractive. 


The Index of Volumes 1-30 of The Art 
Bulletin, published for The Index Society 
and The College Art Association of America 
by Columbia University Press, is a worthy 
example of complex mixed composition set 
completely on the Linotype. The format 
was designed by Melvin Loos, manager of 
Columbia’s printing office. It gives a well- 
balanced typographic page that is open and 
inviting, attributes frequently lacking in 
functional works of this sort. Mr. Loos used 
Linotype Granjon throughout for its dis- 
tinctive legibility in all sizes and weights 


and the degree of blackness in the bold face. 
The complete text, in roman with italic and 
small caps, with bold side heads, was set by 
George Grady Press, Inc. 


Designers and publishers have found that 
every job can be given individuality and 
legibility through the proper selection of 
Linotype faces. And they have found that 
the Linotype method is usually the fastest, 
most economical way to set any copy, 
simple or complex. Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


- LINOTYPE - 


Text set in Linotype Granjon 









If yo 
ducti 
like @ 
feels 








by Jackson Burke, 


Director of Typographic Development, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Formerly Assistant Manager, Stanford University Press 


LIFE at « Uiionty Pn 
may be ROOD but its not SIMPLE! 


[0 's sai that most metropolitan news- 
papermen dream of being turned out 
to pasture some happy day to run a 
country weekly newspaper. This life of 
ease, they feel, is to be their reward 
for years of the turmoil and competi- 
tion of the big city. 

lt is also rumored among the pro- 
duction men and designers in the book 
and advertising mills along Madison 
Avenue that if only one could get a 
spot in a University press, life could 
be good, simple, and above all, calm! 

(hese dreamers are prone to believe, 
“the pay is not up to metropolitan 
standards, but there are so many other 


lf you've never been one, the life of a pro- 
duction manager for a university press looks 
like a bed of roses; if you are one, it often 
feels like a briar patch! 

Hence B&BP asked 
Jackson Burke, who 
has held such a post, 
to summarize both 
good and bad 
points. Author and 
B&BP alike feel that 
to hold such a post 
at a press is still a 
pretty rewarding ex- 
perience! 

Mr. Burke's book 
designs have ap- 
peared in many of 
the major national 
book shown such as 
Fifty Books, The Text- 

book Exhibit, Western Book Show, and Books 
by Off.>t. In his present post, he succeeded 
in 1949. C. H. Griffith who accomplished 43 
years of typographic improvement and de- 
sign at Mergenthaler. 


compensations in this simple way of 
life.’ To which I would answer there 
is satisfaction in these “simple” ways 
of life but to those who in the vernacu- 
lar of the trade “will buy that,” I would 
add, “Let the buyer beware.” 


Counterpart in miniature 


The modern weekly newspaper is but 
a small edition of its metropolitan coun- 
terpart. The competition and drive is 
ever present and must be met with a 
smaller staff, less adequate equipment, 
and so little time. Weekly deadlines are 
far worse than those which by their 
very frequency lose the capacity to 
shock. 

But it is with the academic press that 
we are more concerned with here. What 
kind of things does the production man 
of such an operation do? What are his 
responsibilities in addition to the soul 
satisfying creative work of designing? 

The 1949 Report on University 
Presses, by Chester Kerr, now secre- 
tary of the Yale University Press, is an 
exhaustive survey of the academic 
branch of the publishing and printing 
industry. The some thirty-five members 
of the group are as different as can be 
and there is little consistency in their 
operation and physical plant but the 
following paragraphs based on three 
years’ experience at one of them may 
not be untypical. 


Man-of-all-trades 


A job description of the production 
man of the University press would prob- 
ably list as qualifications: technical ed- 
itor, proofreader, estimator, accountant, 
purchasing agent, copywriter, diplomat, 


midwife, wet-nurse, specialist in all 
branches of printing and some design- 
ing experience would be helpful. As to 
compensation for the job: modest as to 
money, but satisfaction limited only by 
the individual’s capacity to enjoy an 
intimate association with the most won- 
derful people in the world. 

The press with which I was associated 
is larger than most of the University 
presses but not as large as several. Its 
output in new books in 1949, the sur- 
vey year, was twenty-seven titles. Pos- 
sibly as many more were reprinted that 
year. It is one of a dozen which own 
and operate printing plants capable of 
complete book manufacture in the lim- 
ited quantity required by this type of 
publishing. We had both letterpress 
and offset equipment. The average run 
of our books was probably three thou- 
sand. Runs larger than this were usual- 
ly farmed out to obtain a better unit 
cost, particularly in binding, but enough 
long runs were retained in the plant to 
make presstime scarce. 

For composition we had six Lino- 
types and several IBM proportional 
typewriters. Complete camera and 
platemaking facilities for black and 
white and color offset were also avail- 
able. Cylinder presses were two 25 x 
38s and one 38 x 50. Supplementing 
these were a 22 x 28 and a 14 x 20 for 
offset, and a venerable flatbed web-per- 
fecting newspaper press. The usual 
complement of platens and a Kelly 
handled job work. Bindery forwarding 
was all machine work but cases were 
made by hand and casing-in the ‘same. 

So much for plant. What is more 
important is what was produced with 
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this equipment. Before reaching that 
point however it is necessary to estab- 
lish for whom this typical press prints. 


What, when, and how 


Owned and operated by the University 
the press must first of all give prefer- 
ence to University work in infinite va- 
riety from the Order of Prayers for the 
first Sunday in the Academic year, and 
the Announcement of Courses, through 
the year to the “Yearbook” (six pounds 
of coated stock per book), and the com- 
plicated imprinting of diplomas. 

This is basic policy complicated only 
by the fact that the Director of the 
Press is primarily concerned with the 
publishing of books and dislikes miss- 
ing established publication dates. Thus 
the two best customers of the press are 
its owner and its operator each with 
legitimate if conflicting demands. 

The third customer and certainly the 
most demanding is the Student Body, 
collectively, piecemeal and individually. 
Every organization, group or activity. 
social, cultural or athletic is an active 
source of work and thus of trouble. 

Last, but not in any way least is the 
“University family.” This all-embracing 
term includes anyone who has, or has 
ever had, any connection with the Uni- 
versity. It represents the pet projects 
of the faculty, the alumni, the social 
printing for faculty wives, and the 
printing for the non-profit and charita- 
ble institutions supported by the Uni- 
versity and its community. In short 
this printing plant located in the midst 
of an academic, literate, and intellectual 
world is the logical source of supply 
for the essential printed matter required 
by this world in the conduct of its af- 
fairs, and on a strictly limited budget. 


Most distressing 


Perhaps the most distressing fact in the 
conduct of a University press is that 
the customers are all professionals of 
the highest degree in some specialized 
field but rank amateurs in their con- 
tact with the press. A few authors are 
repeat performers but most books are 
the product of years of scholarship not 
to be repeated every two years as is the 
case with professional authors. These 
books are precious undertakings not 
lightly to be regarded by professional 
bookmakers. This is a very understand- 
able situation which has its rewards 
when work is well done but it is hard- 
ly conducive to trouble-free printing 
production. Patience, tact, and consum- 
mate skill in all phases of manufacture 
must be brought to bear in every con- 
tact, however small, with such clients. 
Manuscripts must be technically edit- 
ed, often rewritten, almost always re- 
typed and the confidence of the author 
retained even though the end result 
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bears but a family resemblance to his 
original material. Illustrations accumu- 
lated during the years of research from 
various sources must somehow be made 
consistent. Often the proofs are sub- 
mitted to the author only after paging 
to avoid rewriting in the galley stage. 
Sometimes all this takes months, if not 
years, particularly if the author is 
prone to go off on field trips to odd 
ends of the earth. It sometimes takes 
longer if he can supervise the manufac- 
ture by daily visits, because he lives 
“on campus!” 

As far as the student body is con- 
cerned most customers are only once 
concerned with the press. The chair- 
man of the program committee of last 
year’s Junior Prom is in charge of dec- 
orations for the Senior Ball this year, 
and thus the time spent educating him 
is lost. This year’s program is being 
handled by an art major who has a 
wonderful idea that requires printing 
on maple leaves. Names are a great 
problem in student printing too. The 
cast of characters and list of perform- 
ers, or committees is subject to change 
right down to the wire. 

Most, if not all, of the University 
work is handled at the customer’s end 
by competent people. The main diff- 
culty here is that the schedule on 
which they work is based on a student 
body of perhaps 4,000, and there are 
now nearly 9,000 in residence. Thus 
the two-week schedule which years ago 
produced 4,000, 130-page directories, is 
a little tight for 10,000 of 240 pages. 
Every facility of most Universities has 
been expanded during and since World 
War II. All University publications 
have therefore grown proportionately. 
Only the press has maintained the 
status quo. 

Included in the day-to-day activity of 
the press are its scheduled periodical 
publications. A four- to eight-page 
morning newspaper is published five 
times a week. As far as the press is 
concerned this only entails providing 
the mechanical staff and the newsprint. 
Today this can be a full time job itself. 
Several monthly magazines are pro- 
duced and a score of quarterlies. Again 
the responsibility here is mechanical 
but the job of keeping a non-commer- 
cial periodical on a tight production 
schedule is one of the most frustrating 
experiences one can have. The tech- 
nique is to get further and further be- 
hind and then put out a combined June- 
July issue during the summer. 

Many people believe that the aca- 
demic press is subsidized and life as- 
sociated with it therefore free from the 
normal business drives which stem 
from the need to make a profit. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. If 
a book is subsidized the funds are apt 






BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


to come from a more popular title’s 
modest profits. 

Considerably more care in the buying 
of raw materials and services must be 
exercised in the University press than 
in the commercial venture. Quantity 
buying is out of the picture due to the 
nature of the enterprise and a great 
deal of shopping must be done. Mill 
orders are practically unknown; job. 
bers are the source of supply. 


All this . . . and competition 


Competition is not missing from this 
academic scene. The authors do not 
necessarily come from the parent in- 
stitution and an authority whose works 
are popular will most certainly seek as 
his publisher one which produces, dis- 
tributes and sells efficiently. Royalties 
are as attractive to the scholar a- to 
the hack writer. Commercial publish- 
ers are ever alert for the academic |yest 
seller and every printing plant within 
driving range has a salesman handy. 

There must be no temperament in 
the production man of a University 
press. He is grateful for an occasional 
interesting book to design and content 
to give equal attention to the produc- 
tion of the latest volume in a series 
whose format was established by a dis- 
ciple of Elbert Hubbard. He must us- 
ually do binding and jacket design as 
well as the book and the advertising 
material, if any, that will sell the book. 
Having “designed” the book he must 
see it through the various stages and 
probably buy the materials from which 
it is to be made. He will handle the 
making of illustrative plates at arm's 
length unless they are to be offset for 
which reason he will use the latter 
process if at all possible. 

But it is not with books that this 
production man is normally occupied. 
These are for his gayer hours. His day 
is filled with brochures, pamphlets, pro- 
grams, letterheads, forms, cards, tags. 
lists and certificates. Many of these 
items require his services as copywriter. 
Worst of all everything requires an es- 
timate, to which the press will be held; 
moreover, it must be fitted into an al- 
ready tight schedule so that a fairly ac- 
curate completion time may be set! 

If the preceding paragraphs give the 
impression that the academic practition- 
er in the graphic arts leads a hectic 
life it is unintentional. What was a'- 
tempted was the description of a no'- 
mal business activity which combin: 
the best and worst features of the sid-- 
walk printer and the book manufactu'- 
ing plant. It attempts to do its wor 
at a reasonable cost and on time. Be 
of all it plans to do its work betwee 
the hours of eight and five. This fact 
alone is probably what beguiles the 
Madison Avenue cliff dweller! 
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Chicago Holds Its Third Bookmaking Exhibit 


©i\ry Cuicaco anp MipwesTErN pub- 
lishers submitted 227 books for scor- 
ing in the Third Annual Chicago and 
Midwestern Bookmaking Show, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Book Clinic. At 
the April meeting of the Clinic, the 61 
Toy Honor Books were exhibited at the 
Germania Club, against a background 
of ‘ramatic 40” x 50” blow-ups of eight 
of ‘ne photographs found in one of the 
To; Honor Books, Cuneo’s “Plan for a 
10d Book” (see March, 1952, B&BP). 


is year’s judges were William 
plant manager (Rand McNally 

.), Paul Perles, production man- 
and designer (Year Book Pub- 

rs. Inc.), William S. Pilcher (Main 

t Book Store), and Walter Yust, 

di! or-in-chief (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nice, Inc.). The judges gave none of 
the entries perfect scores. Last year 
four of the books were given perfect 


scores, 


Entries represented books published 
or produced in the Chicago and Mid- 
western area during the period April 
1, 1951, to March 1, 1952, whether 
hardbound, softbound or mechanically 
bound. This year publishers were asked 
to send only one book of a set, identi- 
cal in design and manufacturing speci- 
cations. Thirty of the 60 publishers sub- 
mitting entries were represented among 
the Top Honor Books. All but three of 
the publishers requested their ballots, 
which is a good indication of the inter- 


The photo above represents examples (not 
necessarily the best) of seven categories of 
books represented in the Chicago & Mid- 
western Bookmaking Show. The two lying 
open are: Plan For A Good Book, and 
Treatise On Ores & Assaying, representing 
the sponsored book and the trade book by 
a university press. Left to right the other 
classes are: trade book for children, trade 
book for adults, privately printed book, 
reference book, and textbook. 


est taken in the results of the scoring, 
by all the exhibitors. 


Score cards 


To help Clinic members and guests in 
the explanation of how the books were 
scored, displays showing sample work- 
manship were featured. For example 
on the Binding display board, there 
were samples of mediocre, average and 
superior work. Where the ink had poor 
affinity for cloth and the stamping dies 
were worn the work was judged medio- 
cre. Where the ink was heavy enough 
to cover, yet did not ooze out around 
the edges of the die, the work was 
judged average. Where both the ink 
and face were clearly..stamped, with 
just sufficient depth to make them ad- 
here to the cloth, the work was scored 
superior. For the fit of cover, an ex- 
ample of one which was too large, with 


(Please turn to page 71) 
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PPus.isuine hasn't been the same since 
Ernet Reichl first gave evidence of his 
talents as a designer. In retrospect he 
sppears as a pioneer whose many inno- 
vations are now taken for granted as 
standard practice. 

In 1932, for his design of Gertrude 
Stein’s Portraits and Prayers, he intro- 
duced offset printing on cloth, a method 
just now reaching popularity. 

Reichl was the first to use silkscreen 
printing on trade book covers (see p. 
38). To get the feeling of tacking, as 
it is used in sewing, for a book called 
Fashion is Spinach, he felt that the 
raised surface of the broken silk screen 
line curving across the cover would 
look like and feel like the tacking it 
represented. Reichl’s work is never 
tricky to be different but aims to re- 
solve design through a well considered 
functional approach. 

“We are retained.” he said. “to design 
a book for the purpose of aiding the 
sale of that book. It is not enough that 
we achieve something of classical beau- 
ty... . Our design must first win the 
appreciation of the would-be reader’s 
eye. Our title pages and first chapters 
must further invite him to read on... . 
The rest is up to the author.” 

To this end Ernst Reichl was one of 
the first to introduce the use of an inte- 
grated two-page layout for the title page 
—demonstrated in a two-color version 
for a book on oil in 1932. This practice 
also ties in with his belief that books 
should be designed in double page 
spreads, never to be laid out as single 
pages alone. 

In 1934, this principle guiding 
Reichl’s creativeness drew public at- 
tention when book review pages such as 
those of the New Yorker proclaimed 
this astounding dogma: “The book [ The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Tra- 
peze]| is worth buying for the exquisite 
format alone.” The New York Times 
echoed similar praise on the publica- 
tion of Ulysses. The design with its 
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Reichl 


Free Lance 
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unforgettable visual impact brought out 
by its heroic-sized, book height initials, 
presented on the cover to spell the 
title, similarly on the title page spread, 
and as full-page initials on chapter 
openings followed only by three words 
which lead into the text on the right- 
hand page. is to this day still modern 
and sold in the same format. (See 
B&BP, April 1934, p. 30.) 

The Daring Young Man on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze made its impression with 
its gray rough finish cloth binding 
which featured a unique 21%” pasted 
band of copper foil paper wrapped 
around the center of the whole cover, 
and tipped under the end sheet. The 
band was imprinted in black on the 
front and spine with the title of the 


book. (See B&BP Oct. 1934, p. 47.) 


Ideas unlimited 


Reichl had used foil previously as an 
advertising medium by running a kraft- 
backed aluminum strip all around the 
three cut edges of Mr. Noodle, a 1931 
Simon & Schuster publication. The 
strip which was tucked freely into the 
spine carried an advertising message in 
black. Although this method was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, it has not 
survived the test of time as well as an 
earlier Reich] idea. In the twenties 
while employed by Knopf, the firm pat- 
ented for him the idea of wrapping 
printed paper ribbons across the width 
of a book or magazine. The success of 
this development is evident at any news- 
stand today. The patent was never en- 
forced and meant only temporary pro- 
tection for the idea. 

Ernst Reichl also originated a series 
of books done entirely in calligraphy, in 
which the author and illustrator’s own 
hand accounted for both text and illus- 
tration, and thus displayed an entirely 
new concept of unity and harmony. (See 
B&BP cover, Jan. 1947.) 

His latest innovation is the use. of 
Bourges color for books (see B&BP 


Nov. 1950, p. 60). For his own Arch- 
way Press, founded in 1946 to special- 
ize in the publication of books on home 
architecture, he has achieved subtle 
and complicated effects in color and 
monotone applications at lowest cost. 

Helen Gentry must have been think- 
ing of all these innovations when she 
wrote in a_ professional review of 
Reichl’s work that he has “given the 
American book direction and beauty.” 
“His conception of the modern book.” 
another reviewer said, “has been rep- 
resented throughout the years so prer- 
suasively and so consistently that it has 
basically influenced American book ((ec- 
sign today.” An influence carried even 
through his constant interest in the 
young designer. He was one of the first 
to run a show for them. 

Reichl has designed books for near|; 
200 publishers in a wide range, from 
25c paper bound publications to lim- 
ited editions selling at up to $500. 
Notable among his paper bound books 
is the New World Writing book-maga- 
zine just published by The New Amer- 
ican Library of World Literature. In 
its narrow, oblong format Reichl pre- 
sents a clever, consistent, and refresh- 
ingly new integration of text titles and 
extensive blurbs for stories long and 
short. Such a format is a_ pleasant 
change for a designer. Usually, Reichl 
feels, paper sizes in book work force 
formats which produce too wide a line 
for legibility. Two alphabet lengths he 
considers as optimum width for easy 
reading. 


Basic training 


Who else but a man intimately trained 
with dseign could carry his convictions 
to publishers so persuasively as to ac- 
count in his career for so many innova- 
tions and renovations? Ernst Reichl 
started his training in Germany. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig with a Ph.D. in the 
History of Art, he joined one of the 
largest German publishers, so large that 
he operated his own manufacturing [a- 
cilities, including paper mills. As art 
book editor he learned quickly what 
graphic arts equipment could and cou!d 
not do. 

Entering the U. S. in 1926 he worked 
as designer for Knopf and a year later 
moved to Doubleday for two years 1s 
editor-designer. Then followed his cie- 
ative thirteen-year tenure at H. Wo'ff 
Book Manufacturing Co., and near'y 
two years as typographic director for 
Foote, Cone & Belding, a leading a‘- 
vertising agency. By this time he wis 
just about as well equipped as one 
could wish for free-lancing his work. 
Many honors had befallen him for 
his book and book jacket design in 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Among assorted paraphernalia of sound 
an! film projection devices the Text- 
book Clinic of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts met April 2 at the 
Architectural League to discuss “Some 
Pi .blems in Making Instructional Mu- 
sic Recordings and Teaching Film 
Strips.” It appears that approximately 
twelve publishers around the country 
have taken on these additional respon- 
sibilities in face of competition from 
many other sources. While audio-visual 
teaching aids are technically remote 
from book publishing, publishers have 
qualified themselves for their produc- 
tion through their expert knowledge of 
the audiences which these films and re- 
cordings address and because these in- 
structional aids are supplemental to the 
books they publish. 

(he Clinic program, the first of its 
kind, attended by an audience of 40. 
was an all-Silver Burdett show moder- 
ated by Martha Overholt. 


For the record 


There are three objectives to be 
achieved in making records in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Jack Watson. (1) To sup- 
plement books or a group of books to 
fulfill the educational job; (2) to pre- 
sent a composition of musical value; 
and (3) a composition also of favor- 
able entertainment value. 

\s production obstacles Dr. Watson 
listed costs in spite of the fact no 
“names” are used in recordings. To 
compensate hundreds of voices have 
been auditioned to find good voices, not 
operatic, but accurate and with char- 

er. Because union rates are paid and 

h recording session is improvised, 

gers must be able to read music on 
itht thus to shorten the time for the 

sagement of all involved in the re- 
ding session. Musicians are picked 
their talent to play many instru- 
ments well. No more than six players 
have ever been used but the orchestra 
ellect is achieved. 

Recording sessions are put on tape. 
Players are furnished sometimes no 
more than one line of music and by 
improvisation they achieve the desired 
spontaneous, lively quality. 


Silver Burdett has a working agree- 
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ment with Columbia Records as their 
manufacturer. The edited tape record- 
ings are sent to them and test records 
made. Dr. Watson commented how 
much there is to be learned by experi- 
ence. Records do not reproduce music 
as it is heard “live.” Following approv- 
al of the test record, masters are made 
and the record is put into production. 
Silver Burdett is now working on its 
fifteenth album. 


From the educational standpoint Kin- 
dergarten records are designed to quiet 
children and interest them. For the first 
grade they are made to stimulate. The 
recordings heard demonstrated these 
differences, yet both types were indeed 
pleasant to hear. 


Filmstrips 


Filmstrips are most effective for cutting 
down learning time in teaching skills 
and thus were extremely valuable to 
the Army during the last war. Since 
then educators have come to realize 
that filmstrips designed to facilitate 
understanding are an entirely different 
matter. For teaching and learning ge- 
ography and social studies Homer Shaw 
emphasized the following characteris- 
tics: 

(1) Accuracy in detail of the visual 
presentation. Sound, accurate, balanced 
authorship. 

(2) Good technical quality. Clear 
and sharp pictures. Important objects 
clearly visible and wording legible at 
a given distance. Color accuracy. 


(3) Good educational purpose con- 
fined to medium and audience. 


(4) Sound learning organization. 
Don’t deviate from learning sequence. 
Captions simple, clear-cut, and direct. 
Do not lose ‘development of theme to 
viewer. Emphasize this with recurring 
phrases and subdivisions. 


(5) Filmstrips must be of reasonable 
dimensions. Silver Burdett’s average 40 
frames. They must keep within under- 
standable limits. Do not overburden 
the child. They must confine themselves 
to two ideas, no more. 

(6) Pictures must tell the story. The 
filmstrip must not merely be an illus- 
trated lecture. Captions must serve to 
integrate. The strip must be a mean- 
ingful whole. 


Production Restrictions 


These editorial concepts dictate produc- 
tion procedures. Under the direction of 
Milo Winter 15 artists are engaged by 
Silver Burdett. Six or seven work at 
the same time and their style must be 
co-ordinated to fit one film strip. A pre- 
requisite to their work, said Winter, is 
the artists’ feeling for the subject mat- 
ter, not just to copy the research mate- 
rial. The research for these strips is 
astoundingly detailed. 

Winter outlined these restrictions for 
production of slides: 

No white areas are allowed. If the 
projector light shows through, its light 
will obliterate the rest of the frame. 
Yellow shows up too weak. Blue must 
be heavier than 50%. Greens appear 
blue and cold. Shadows must be paint- 
ed darker. Edges must be painted in 
deeper tones. Light areas must be cen- 
tered. Artists must learn to compen- 
sate for these and other peculiarities 
of slide projection which can only be 
learned through experience. 

Artists are given frame title, captions, 
purpose, foreground and background as 
part of their instructions. 

Photos, explained Shaw, are not used 
because they are hard to get. Artwork 
makes it possible to do a composite 
teaching job. Some viewers at the Clin- 
ic objected to the stiffness of the art 
work. 

Production procedure follows these 
basic steps: (1) Working outline, (2) 
visual sketches, (3) captions, (4) de- 
tails, (5) additional refinements in cap- 
tions and produced artwork in keeping 
with the editorial outline presented 
above, (6) set type (it is shown in re- 
verse), (7) test film in class. 

The film strips cost $6 and can be 
seen by as many and as often as de- 
sired in a school and their economy in 
contrast to reproducing this full-color 
art work in books is readily recognized. 
A supplemental manual is issued. 


Boston 


JONES HEADS BOOKBUILDERS 


Burton J. Jones (Harvard University 
Press) was elected president of The 
Bookbuilders, Boston, for 1952-53, at 
the annual meeting April 28 at the Ho- 
tel Vendome, Boston. Other officers 
elected were: First vice president, Rob- 
ert F. Thompson (D. C. Heath & Co.), 
second vice president, A. Bradlee Em- 
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mons (Little, Brown & Co.), secretary, 
Eleanor Wiles (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 
treasurer, Robert H. Williams (F. H. 
Gilson Co.). 

Elected to the executive board for 
three years were: Randal C. Burrell. 
Ginn and Company; Cordelia Galt, Pea- 
body Museum; Henry Marcionette, 
Stanhope Bindery; Augustus Thorn- 
dike, The Plimpton Press. 

J. Donald Adams, of the New York 
Times Book Review, scheduled speaker, 
was unable to come to the meeting. 

Oliver Daniel, producer-diretcor of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
spoke on music broadcasting and pro- 
gramming and the relation of music 
publishing to music broadcasting. 


New York 


50°" AS OTHERS SEE THEM 


Post-morteming the Fifty Books of the 
Year was given an interurban twist by 
the Trade Book Clinic, American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, at its April 24 
meeting when a panel of critics from 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago (the 
latter by mail) commented on their re- 
actions to the books in response to pre- 
pared questions submitted to them by 
Marshall Lee, clinic chairman. 

The panel members were generally 
agreed that there was some greater 
freedom in design exemplified by the 
selections, that the books were on the 
whole representative of the best in 
bookmaking, even though there were 
admitted shortcomings in materials and 
in the quality of workmanship. 

The panel disagreed cheerfully. how- 
ever, on the point that books might or 
might not be changed so as to be more 
in conformity with the era in their de- 
sign. 

Walter Dorwin Teague, president of 
the AIGA, spoke on behalf of N.Y.C.. 
Albert Kner (Container Corp.) spoke 
for Chicago, A. Bradlee Emmons (Lit- 
tle Brown) for Boston, and Donald E. 
Cooke (John C. Winston), and chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Book Clinic, 
replied for Philadelphia. 

Does this year’s selection show any 
particular trend? 

Kner averred that the bindings were 


ma “Rs 
Title Publisher 
Duveen Random House 


Princeton U.P. 


N. Mexico U.P. 


Melville’s Quarrel 
With God 
New Mexico Artists 
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Designer 

Jerome Kuhl 

P. Jj. Conkwright 
Helen Gentry, f.; 


more creative and displayed less tradi- 
tional influence, and that greater inte- 
gration between type and _ illustration 
was noticeable. 

Teague agreed that the trend toward 
greater freedom was quite evident, that 
the reader was likely to be surprised 
and pleased to note that books appeared 
to be designed in their own spirit. The 
eminent industrial and typographic de- 
signer commented too that the illustra- 
tions were better than those of earlier 
recollections. 

To this, Emmons gave his firm agree- 
ment, noting that 42 of the 50 were 
illustrated in some degree. Materials- 
wise, much of the paper was offwhite, 
and some was just plain dirty. Despite 
greater book bulks, vertical stamping 
was prevalent, which he found almost 
inexplicable. Happily, however, he add- 
ed that most of the books were thinner 
and shorter than those of other years. 

Retail prices on the exhibited works 
average 24%c per page, which while 
high, indicated that designers had done 
well within their power to hold costs in 
line. 

Cooke likewise was concerned over 
the higher prices for books, remarking 
that 21 of the 50 were extremely ex- 
pensive. Consequently the lowered qual- 
ity of manufacturing standards evi- 
denced in comparison to the retail price 
irked him. 

When asked if the books seemed to 
show any relation to advances in the 
other arts, Teague was positive they 
did, and suggested that while earlier 
exhibits might have shown higher man- 
ufacturing standards, these books rep- 
resented a superior level of publishing. 
Kner was not so positive this was so, 
citing his opinion that many of the 
books were made much as if they had 
just been completed by Gutenberg. 

Cooke singled out for especial praise 
the following books: Mystery & Reality 
of the Site for its modern approach; 
What Makes an Orchestra? for the 
quality of its illustrations, and Flower- 
ing Trees of the Caribbean, for the 
quality of the color reproduction, and 
The Marble Fountain, for its overall 
quality. 

Emmons urged that on all counts, the 


cp, publisher; 
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U. New Mexico Press 


Fern Griffith, b. 


The Creative Process: U. of Calif. Press john B. Goetz 


The House of Chan Doubleday 
Cookbook 


The Squirrel Hotel Viking Press 


Diana Klemin 


Morris Colman and cc. Ruttle, Shaw G 
William Pene du 
Bois 


U. of California Press 
Country Life Press 
Wetherhill; p. Teller 


Sons G Dorner; b. Mc- 
Kibben 


SELECTIONS 


Manufacturer Type 
H. Wolff 


Bodoni Book 12/17 Glatfelter 
L. Caldonia 11/13 
. Baskerville 11/14 


. Granjon 11/12 
. Electra 10/12 
. Caledonia 12/20 


designer should strive to make the book 
easier to use, citing the Emily Post 
Cookbook as an excellent example. He 
deplored a tendency to fall into the use 
of gadgets, drawing a comparison to the 
bug shields found on the noses of the 
more over-decorated cars. Books are 
falling into the same pattern, he added. 

It was Emmons’ opinion that “since 
women buy most of the books,” it’s a 
wise designer who prepares his layouts 
with that in mind. 

At this point, Teague presented |iis 
doctrine that books are not any mor 
limited in design than any other prod- 
uct, and that while the optimum fo: 
has been arrived at in many produ 
there is still room for infinite variati: 
in detail. 

For Emmons’ money, the best tec! 
nically produced book was An 1éit 
Century Garland with the Turgenev a 
Melville works following close. 

The screener, too, Peter Beilens 
(Peter Pauper Press) added his com- 
ments on both the general book scene, 
as well as the “50.” Although they were 
not to be included in his screening 
task, he declared he could not but be 
impressed by the quality exhibited by a 
group of English books. These were 
noticeable for their pleasing appear- 
ance, gracious, and handsome appear- 
ance. There was no particular note 
of stylishness but one of solidity about 
them that made them a pleasure to 
hold and to read. 

University press books, of which there 
were a number in the final screened list, 
were generally quite good, he contin- 
ued, and of particular interest was the 
fact that four good jobs of design by 
as many good designers bore the same 
imprint, which indicates a devotion to 
quality similar to the English books. 

Beilenson urged trade book designers 
to work harder to get better paper and 
better workmanship. The speaker com- 
mented on his urge to pick only the il- 
lustrated or decorated books. 

The Bilek and Steinberg drawings in 
the 50 especially encouraged him to be- 
lieve that perhaps there was hope for 
a revival of the illustrated book which 
featured this type of illustration, par- 
ticularly appropriate with type. 
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Paper Binding 

Bancroft Buckram 

White Wove 60# 

Warren's Oldstyle Holliston Record 
Bucram 

Becket Text 60# paper 


Everett Antique 
Wove S-60 
Glatfelter R55 


Silkote Offset 


Interlaken Novelex 
natural finish, black 

Columbia Lynbrook 
natural finish, black 

Bancroft Rugby 
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BY STEFAN SALTER 


V DESIGNING THE FRONT-MATTER 


Av the outset, let me explain that 
a number of specific classifications of 
front-matter are touched upon only 
lightly here, but will be dealt with in 
greater detail in ensuing chapters as 
our hypothetical book is assembled. 

in designing the frontmatter you 
might start either by marking the half- 
title to be set in Roman or Italic caps 
of the text machine face and placed in 
a position on the page to conform with 
whatever typographical style you may 
employ, or wait until you have designed 
the title page. In that case you could 
use the same typeface as that used on 
the titlepage for the title proper in 
a similar arrangement, but echoed in 
a smaller size. 

Part titles of which you may find 
from two to six or so in some books 


THE WISDOM OF 


ISRAEL 
Ts 


Title and stylized emblem in two colors. 
Similar motifs reappear in part titles. 
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may be treated much in the same way 
as half-titles although I feel it is like 
gilding the lily to use too much dis- 
play type in a book. This means that 
if the parts of a book contain untitled 
chapters—no matter how many—using 
a display face for two or more half- 
titles and a few part-titles adds some- 
thing. On the other hand if there are 
many chapters with display faces used 
that is the time to go easy on the part 
titles and merely use Roman or Italic 
caps of the text type or anything at 
all as long as it is simple and dignified. 
Some designers like to use the oppor- 
tunity to go to town on the part titles 
and I suppose it is all right if the book 
calls for that. In many cases, however, 
the part title or part number (without 
title) merely indicates a sizable break 


NAKED CITY 


Halftitle and card page combined showing 
reduced title page of former book by author. 


in time or in the development of the 
story and an overdone part title is in as 
bad taste as the inferior efforts of a 
three man band in a theater playing a 
medley of ‘popular’ music during the 
intermission of a drama. 


Frontis-wise 


Page ii can serve two purposes. - As 
frontispiece it usually is an illustration 
or perhaps a portrait of the author. 
Sometimes when it is a halftone and 
the book is printed by letterpress, the 
frontispiece is printed on coated stock 
and tipped in. Or it is printed by off- 
set or gravure etc. and tipped in. In 
any and all cases unless it is altogether 
omitted it has to be designed in such 
a fashion as not to appear to be an 
afterthought but to be fully coordinated 
with the titlepage. 


When there is a caption under the 
portrait or the illustration the problem 
is to select a style for the caption. As 
type printed on coated stock such as 
is necessary for the printing of half- 
tones by letterpress, will look much 
sharper and somewhat thinner than 
the same type would when printed on 
regular antique book paper, you will do 
well to avoid using the same style on 
two facing pages. 

In other words, if you had planned to 
set the location of the publishing house 
in small caps of the text type don’t 
use the very same style for the caption 
if you can avoid it. Of course, if the 
same paper is used it doesn’t matter. 


Card page problems 


When page ii becomes a card page sev- 
eral problems may arise. In some cases 


An unusual angle neatly integrates a good 


many titles with the facing title page. 



















































































































































































































































—specifically in the case of mystery 
writers—this page will be overloaded 
with information. Naturally the type 
used on the card page may be very 
small but it still has to be readable. 
You may find it expedient to use a 
double column or to run the titles in. 
As the title page still is the most impor- 
tant page of the frontmatter the card 
page ought not to interfere with it but 
be subordinated or better yet coordi- 
nated with it. In case you have only 
very few titles to put on the card page 
it may be a workable scheme to align 
the first or the center of the whole block 
with the author’s name on the title 
page. 

Copyright pages are usually treated 
with little interest, typographically 
speaking. The vast majority of all 
copyright pages employ the traditional 
scheme of placing the name of the 
copyright owner and the year of the 
copyright on top of the page and the 
name of the manufacturer etc. at the 
bottom, both centered. This regardless 
of the typographical style of the rest 
of the book, in particular that of the 
title page. 

Today there is a growing interest in 
making the complete frontmatter as 
uniform in style as possible and there- 
fore the copyright page is treated a 
lot better. 

The publisher may find himself forced 
to spray this page generously with 
credit lines specially for the use of any 
lyrics of popular songs that are not in 
the public domain, even for one bor- 
rowed line from a song. All this copy 
can be run in one big paragraph in 
order not to make any of the less im- 
portant details too conspicuous or on 














Copyright, 1946, by M.A. DeWolfe Howe. Copynght, 1943 
by the Yale Unwersity Press. Published simultaneously 
Canada by the Copp Clark Company, Lid No portion of thes 
book may be reprinted mm any form without the written permis 
sion of the publisher, except by a reviewer who wishes to quote 
brie} passages tm connection with a review for @ newspaper or 
magazine. Designed by Stefan Salter. Manufactured m the 
United States of America by H. Wolf, New York 1, N.Y 


A large block of well-leaded type instead 
of a group of unconnected paragraphs. 
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Weiss Italics and symbol helped to solve it. 





the other hand each detail may be em- 
phasized by such a typographic device 
as Itals, small caps, or indentations. 
Very often the copy is set in very 
small type, perhaps as wide as the regu- 
lar text page and leaded a good deal. 
For one thing there is usually plenty of 
space and also setting it in wide mea- 
sure balances the reduction in size of 
the type. 

The copy on this page may also in- 
clude the name of the designer and 
such notes as pertain to the edition. 

It is certainly advisable—if possible 
—to place the copyright matter in such 
a position on the page as to back the 
major printed part of the title page, 
to avoid unpleasant show through. 


All this, & contents too 


Contents pages vary a great deal. When 
there are no chapter titles there is not, 
of course, any need for “contents.” 
When the chapter titles are short it 
is often a good idea to allow only a 
small amount of space like two or three 
picas between the titles and the folios 
and to center everything. It will prob- 
ably make a very slender type page 
but it should be distinctly understood 
that it isn’t necessary or even advisable 
to fill out every frontmatter page to 
the measurement of the regular type 
page. The very change of shape will 
create interest which is often needed in 
the otherwise drab pages preceding the 
text. 

Where chapter titles are long you 
may have to argue with the editor. He 
may have to cut them for the running 
heads anyway. Of course, the only 
thing that really matters is some uni- 
formity in the titles. Textbooks neces- 
sarily have a great deal of information 





An imprimatur may offer problems but 
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in their contents pages, part titles, sub 
headings of all descriptions etc. These 
demand a good deal of ingenuity on 
the part of the designer. Very often 
such a contents page will take up a 
substantial part of the time needed 
for the entire design. Leaders are out- 
dated and unless they seem absolutely 
essential to maintain readability or 
handled in an extremely modern way 
they had better be entirely omitted 

Dedication pages are simple, by ard 
large—in fact, they are often too sii- 
ple! One can expect the designer 'o 
have some understanding of how sin- 
cere the dedication may be and ‘o 
design it accordingly. Perhaps a little 
ornament, traditional or modern in ap- 
proach, as the rest of the book dictat.s 
might relieve the flatness of the very 
short copy. 


Mottoes 


Another frontmatter problem is thie 
motto, usually consisting of a short 
poem or quote. This can be handled 
similarly to dedications. The main 
problem is generally to dissuade the 
author from insisting on having such 
a motto placed on the title page thus 
overloading it. In such a case the 
opposite page comes in handy if it isn’t 
used for a card page or a frontispiece. 
Otherwise the motto may well be com- 
bined with the first half title possibly 
by placing it below the halftitle with 
a rule, an ornament, or just space in 
between. 


Having taken care of the front matter 
and the main part of the book still 
leaves such problems as the index or 
the bibliography. When the bibliogra- 
phy is set smaller than the text it is 
often because there aren’t enough pages 





FOR DORIS AND TOPI 
AND THE RISING GENERATIONS 


OF ALL THE AMERICAS 
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Letterspaced even small caps combined with 
ornamental rule typical for format of book. 










1. THE PARE BEWCcH 

2. societ® 

3S. TRE SIDEWALE 

4. THE DANCE 

5. A PLACE TO SLEEP 

6. THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 
7. SUB CELLAR BALL 

8. BACK STACE 

9. SATURDAY NICHT 

10. THE BUILDING 


11. PORTRAIT OF A CITY 


Extreme simplicity in the arrangement bal- 
ces the very sparse information. No folios. 


left to accomodate it if set in regular 
style. Sometimes, however, there is 
simply a tendency to look down on the 
pibliography as something secondary. 
| consider a bibliography as important 
s the rest of the book and in particu- 
lar | feel that it is like coming into 
some very special knowledge without 
effort when the author lets you know 
irom which sources he drew to compile 
his material. Just think how hard it 
would be for the average reader or 
student to work out a usable list of 
sources! This is why I am all for 
siving a bibliography all possible prom- 
inence by setting it clearly and in the 
regular text type. 

Inasmuch as the index consists main- 
ly of very short entries it cannot very 
well be set in text type and in the regu- 
lar measure. Also it is often far too 
xtensive for that and the reader isn’t 


To those without whom this book could not 
have been written: Walter Pistole, my editor; 
Elinor; and the territorials of the Virgin Islands, 


USA. ieee 


\ few words of sincere dedication with the 
addition of a small typographical flourish. 
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Contents 


FRAME OF REFERENCE 
PART I - THESIS 


From Savagery to Barbarism, for carly 
teencrs 
Home — Mum — Dad — The Kids — You 
— Does He See You Pretty? — Necking — 
Nipped, a pocm—How to Distinguish Male 
from Female — Conversation — Clothes — 
Your Girl Friends—Fun?—She Knew Not 
What to Do, fiction department 

PART II - THESIS 


Tomorrow Is Yours, for career girls 


Never Jam Today —Go West Young Woman, 
Go West, fiction department—You Don't 
Have to Sit in His Lap, fiction department— 
Juvenile Delinquency—Alice’s Fate, fiction 
department—Careers 


PART HI - THESIS 


Why and How to Select a Husband, for all 
Brides 


18 to 35—National Love—To Get That Man 
—Is He Ready to Marry?—Too Deep for 


Big identation of subheadings make this 
legible in spite of amount of material. 


expected to look up more than some 
of the entries. So the index is set in 


smaller type and several columns. 


Allowing a line of space between let- 
ters of the alphabet used as entries 
headings or better yet placing a cap 
letter on top of each listing naturally 
makes the use of the index a less tedious 
affair and is recommended. 


Glossaries which are lists of unusual 
terms used in the book are often placed 
with the back matter and as they rarely 
exceed one to two pages, they too 
should be set in text type. All head- 
ings of front matter or of back matter 
may follow the general style of the 
chapter titles or a modification of it. 


Next month the binding. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction by Serge Koussevitzky 
Prologue 

Tanglewood Itself 

Berkshire Festivals 

High Noon of Summer Music 
Festival Programmes 

Index 


The engraving used for all headings in this 
book is a stock cut well over 200 years old. 
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Better Color for Less! 


Good news in the color-for-less-cost de- 
partment from Eastman Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories! Speaking before 
the Technical Association of the Graph- 
ic Arts Conference at Cleveland earlier 
this month, Henry C. Stachle, represent- 
ing the Laboratories, presented the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The new process of lithographic color 
printing departs from conventional 
methods in the following ways: (1) All 
color correction is achieved photograph- 
ically; (2) Printing is done in three 
colors instead of four; (3) All the 
printing is done with 266 line half- 
tones; (4) Printing is done using Ko- 
dak Ektalith printing plates; (5) The 
printing is done on Multigraph Dupli- 
cators; (6) All registration is done by 
mechanical means, and (7) The meth- 
od is worked out primarily for making 
reproductions from 35mm Kodachrome 
slides. The methods worked out for 
this process make it possible to print 
short runs economically but at the same 
time many of the above mentioned 
points can also be applied to conven- 
tional printing. 

Stachle’s talk was one of 16 present- 
ed at the Conference. Further details 


will be published when available. 


Book on Bourges Color 


Much that has been said about the 
Bourges Process already is said better 
in a new book by the inventor’s daugh- 
ter, J. Bourges Mayfield. The title de- 
scribes its purpose: New Techniques in 
Practical Art for Reproduction. Clear, 


- to-the-point descriptions of the materials 
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and their possibilities, easy-to-analyze 
illustrations characterize the book as a 
helpful aid to designers and production 
men interested in getting the most out 
of color for the least money. 

In its production the book is almost 
as cleverly conceived as its editorial pur- 
pose is presented. Being plastic bound 
this 140-page book could naturally be 
collated at will so that letterpress 
coated paper pages, newsprint pages, 
could be combined in the proper places 
with the majority of offset printed 
pages. Thus printing economies were 
realized by printing color sections in 
one form and cutting them apart prior 
to collating them in their places. 

From a composition standpoint this 
book reveals one of the finest examples 
of the flexibility of IBM typewriter 
work. Shown both in justified and un- 
justified text, it is set off to good ad- 
vantage with the simple drawings on 
the expansive 934 x 1234” pages. The 
type production was performed by 
Freda Browne. 

The hard-bound book sells for $7.50, 
available from B&BP’s Book Service 
Dept., prepaid. 





*50°” Go West 


"HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of Graphic 
Arts’ Fifty Books of the Year 1951 
went on display in San Francisco on 
April 2, together with a retrospective 
show of Western books included in the 
Fifty Books selections since 1923. The 
exhibition was held in the Max Kuhl 
Room of the Public Library. 


The formal opening was sponsored by 
the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco, 
together with the Book Club of Cali- 
fornia, the San Francisco Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, and the So- 
ciety of Graphic Arts of San Francisco. 
Speaker of the evening was George L. 
Harding, well known bibliophile and 
author, who addressed an _ interested 
audience of more than 200 on the sub- 
ject of the Fifty Books selections. Up- 
holding the committees’ choices over the 
years as averaging out fairly, Harding 
went on to comment upon this year’s 
books. He chose as most satisfactory 
Bewick’s 2] Engravings (printed for 
Edna W. Ferris). Least satisfactory he 
found to be The College Handbook 
(College Entrance Examination Board) 
and A Guide to Contemporary Archi- 
tecture in Southern California (Watling 
& Co.), which he believed better placed 
in the “Printing for Commerce” cate- 
gory. 

Harding found the craftsmanship 
displayed in this year’s Fifty Books gen- 
erally disappointing. This opinion was 
concurred in by others who attended 
the exhibition, and one visitor was over- 
heard to remark that perhaps the show 
was made up of publishers’ seconds. 
Many were struck by the fact that the 
books displayed in the Western retro- 
spective show appeared markedly su- 
perior to this year’s Fifty taken as a 
whole. 


An exhibition of work done by and tools 
and materials used by Herbert and Peter 
Fahey, well known fine binders of San Fran- 
cisco, was held in the rooms of the Book 
Club of California recently. Here Herbert 
Fahey places a tool in the section of the 
exhibit titled "The Binding of a Book." 
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Blakiston Co., medical publishing 
subsidiary of Doubleday & Co., will 
move its Philadelphia offices to New 
York in the Fall. 


oe 6 & 


Jay K. MILLER has been appointed 
to the production staff of Stanford Uni- 
versity Press where he will place con- 
tracts for work done outside the plant 
and will coordinate inside and outside 
production schedules. Miller was form- 
erly production head of Fortune maga- 
zine. 


oe 8 


Peter GRANT has joined the produc- 
tion staff of Grosset & Dunlap where 
he will assist WittiamM ANTON and 
JoserH Eartey. Grant was formerly in 
the production department of Rinehart 
& Co. 

eo 6 & 

Dexter Knox, graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute, who recently won applause for 
designing Random House’s Any Wife 
or Any Husband, has been commis- 
sioned to design another book for the 
firm. Knox functions also as an artist 
particularly accomplished in water col- 
or and wood cuts. 

Part of his bookmaking accomplish- 
ment is a self-produced volume, Kuzma, 
which was hand-set, printed on a hand- 
press, and illustrated and bound by 
Knox. His address is 400 Grand Ave., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


eo Bb & 

Georce W. Joe has purchased the 
interest in Dial Press, N. Y. C. formerly 
held by Burton C. HorrMan and has 
been elected president of the publishing 


house. He has been manager for the 
past two years. 
oe 8b & 
Rosert Gorr, formerly with Macmil- 


lan, joined McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. 
Y. C., as book designer in February. 


oe 86 & 


Wittiam Epwin Rupce, formerly of 
the Elm Tree Press at Woodstock, Vt., 
now represents Cuneo Press of New 
England in New York and vicinity. 

ce 8B & 
How & Why Publishing Co. will build 
a $105,000 printing and binding shop 
at 22700 Shore Center Drive in Euclid, 
O. The firm puts out reference books 
and pamphlets. The building will be 


two stories high and will measure 60 
by 120 feet. 


o oe 
GeorceE I. HANEY’s Avondene Private 


Press, has moved from Berkeley, Cal., 


to 3633 Chestnut St., Lafayette, Cal. 


Athol Color Visualizer 


A color visualizer to aid book designer 
in selecting color combinations of cloth 
foil, and ink stampings, designed for 
use with its sample book was recently 
made available by the Athol Mfg. Co. 
Athol, Mass. 

Foil stampings are shown on 30 trans 
parent tabs of clear acetate which fan 
out for quick selection. The guide con 
veniently enables the designer to ex- 
amine stamping and book cloth colors 
in any number of combinations. 

Stampings for the guide were made 
in Hastings Diamond colors. The 
visualizer, which was designed by Mal- 
colm Pitt of the Athol Sales staff, is 
available to publishers and book de- 
signers free on request from Athol. 
Pitt reports that busy executives have 
already found the Athol color guide 
very useful. 


oe 6 & 
Book Designer’s Show 


Three outstanding N. Y. book de- 
signers, Harry A. Ford (Knopf), Diana 
Klemin (Doubleday), and Peter Olden- 
burg (free-lance), were honored in hav- 
ing their work selected as the first to 
be shown in the new galleries of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
The galleries, part of the new offices 
of the AIGA, are located in the Artists 
Equity Association building at 13 E. 
67 St., N.Y.C. The show opened on 
May 12 and will close on the 23rd. 


ec Bb & 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, JR., will succeed 
his late father as president of Scrib- 


ners. The firm was founded by his 
great-grandfather in 1846. 


wo 8 wD 


Mary Louise Johnson, formerly with 
Henry Holt, has joined WiLFrep Funk 
Inc., N.Y.C., as production manager 
and associate editor. 
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cokmaking Parade. ~+-++-----By LEW WHITE, L. F. White Pig. Co. 


#227 in a series of monthly critical studies of design 
and production of contemporary trade and textbooks. 


Wood Carving Book 

by: Doris Aller, 83g x 1034, $3.00 
Publisher: Lane Publishing Co. 
Compositor: A. C. Gollan & Son 
Printer: Charles R. Wood & Assoc. 
Kinder: Benjamin Keys 
J ype: Lino. Modern 10/13; 37 x 54 
Lisplay: ATF Alternate Gothic 
Stock: Adena Offset, #60, white 
Binding: Kivar linen, grey 
Stamping: red ink 
Designer: Paul Aller 


For anyone interested in craftsmaship, this 
hook will be most intriguing. It is evident 
ihat it was compiled in sincere respect for 
tle beauty and pleasure of hand work. The 
collaboration of a husband and wife made 
possible. Doris Aller taught herself wood 
carving because she thought it would en- 
hance the beauty of the house she and her 
husband built. In this treatise, the format 
of which Paul Aller, her husband, designed, 
he covers in a clear and concise manner 
the various steps in the art of wood carving. 
The style of presentation has much to do 
in making it clear and concise. Excellent 
photographic illustrations and _ splendidly 
letailed drawings show every phase of the 
proper technique of the craft. The pictures 
of completed work will spur the reader on 
to create projects of his own in this 
nedium. Photographs and drawings are so 
xplanatory in themselves that I daresay, 
ven without text, one could learn enough 
0 practice the art of wood carving. But the 
ext is very interesting reading and fits into 
ry fine spatial relationship with the illu- 
\rations to make a perfectly integrated and 
eautifully balanced format. The tonal con- 
asts of photographic illustrations, draw- 
igs and well-leaded black type reach a 
igh point of effectiveness. 
The binding leaves no doubt as to the 
ibject matter of the volume. The motif 
vr the cover and binding is the same. In 
oth there is a line illustration of a wood 
iallet and chisel with Gothic display type 
ymposed in nice affinity with the drawing. 
\ small square photograph of a flower carv- 
ig serves as a lovely decorative spot on the 
reword page. Set into the type page like 
1 initial it serves as an attractive gray 
pot lending sparkling contrast with the 
rm black of the alternate Gothic type of 
ie text. 
The author and designer may classify 
iemselves as amateurs but the result of 
ieir collaboration is a book of high profes- 
onal excellence. Of course, without the 
od offices of the printer and binder, both 
‘' whom have contributed fine workman- 
hip, the results never would have been so 
outstanding. 
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The West of Alfred Jacob Miller 
by: Marvin C. Ross, 734 x 10%, $10 
Publisher: U. of Oklahoma Press 
Compositor & Printer: Publisher 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Type: L. Granjon 12/15, 30 x (various ) 
Display: ATF Granjon, hand lettering 
Stock: Warren’s Cumberland Dull #80 
Binding: Bancroft Oxford, tan 
Stamping: gold over dark green panel 
Designer: Will Ransom 


The story of the American West during the 
heydey of the mountain man and the plains 
Indian. A pictorial chronicle of the first 
third of the nineteenth century some years 
before the advent of the camera artist. This 
beautifully executed volume with 200 su- 
perb reproductions of the incomparable 
watercolors of Miller may be considered 
the finest record extant of the West in 
which he traveled. It is a very fine example 
of the art of the book and shows most care- 
ful planning and preparation throughout. 

Being primarily a picture book, the great- 
est care has gone into the preparation of 
the letterpress halftone plates which so 
faithfully reproduce the delineation and 
tonal nuances of the intriguing paintings 
that this talented watercolorist has com- 
pleted for the edification of lovers of fine 
art. The illustrations include all the col- 
lection of this masters work now housed 
in the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The letterpress process was 
chosen as the best method for the purpose 
and the plates were specially etched for 
dull coated paper. 

A colored frontispiece on the verso with 
the title page makes a nice opening to the 
book and the title page on the recto fits 
the character of the book delightfully. With 
masterful appreciation of the relative rela- 
tionship of the title to the author’s name 
the first line of the title is in an outlined 
hand drawn letter of rather delicate deline- 
ation whereas the name of the artist is in 
bold black capitals. The rest of the page 
is in Granjon very nicely arranged to 
achieve a good balance. It is a satisfaction 
to see the sensitive adjustment of type re- 
lation in this page. 


Illustrations always appear on the recto. 
Type descriptions appear on the verso page 
and fill an area of less extent than the pic- 
ture area on the recto. The text type is 
set with Granjon 18 pt. u&le flush left 
headings. Folios appear only on the illustra- 
tion pages in 18 pt. old style figures. Front 
matter is set very simply and tastefully in 
single column in Granjon with dropped 
roman s.c. folios. The back matter consist- 
ing of bibliography and index is arranged 
and set with the same good judgment as 
the front matter. As to the presswork it 
shows the fine results obtainable when 
enough time is given to careful makeready 
—it is pristine. 

The binding is a nice earthy tan cloth, 
embellished only on the spine. In the 
upper part of the shelf back a well-de- 
signed cartouche is stamped in foliage 
green. Within its area the book’s title is 
stamped in letters of real gold. In com- 
plete harmony the top edge of the pages 
are stained green to match. 


The Catcher in the Rye 
by: J. D. Salinger, 514 x 7%, $4.00 
Publisher: Little, Brown & Company 
Compositor: J. S. Cushing Company 
Printer: Rockwell & Churchill Press 
Binder: Riverside Bindery 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/14, 22% x 
33% picas 
Display: Mono. Bell #341, English mats 
Stock: Warren’s Novel Antique 
Binding: Holliston Novelex black 
Stamping: Imitation gold 
Designer: A. Bradlee Emmons 


This Book-of-the-Month Club selection is 
most competently designed with fine typo- 
graphic restraint. 

Its conservative black cloth binding is 
stamped in gold, on the spine only, with 
Baskerville italic upper and lower case that 
is easily read. The title page is conven- 
tional in style with the type and the ellipti- 
cal trademark of the publisher symmetrical- 
ly arranged within a single line border so 
that it makes a judiciously balanced page. 


GUEST REVIEWERS 


John Begg (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Alma Cardi (Doubleday G Co.) 
P. J. Conkwright_(Princeton Univ. Press) 
Bradlee Emmons__.(Little, Brown G Co.) 
D. M. Glixon (Story Classics) 
Stefan Salter (Salter Associates) 


Diana Klemin 
Ronald Murray... 


(Doubleday G Co.) 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
W. T. Shoener (Blakiston Co.) 
Carl Smith _.....(Ginn & Co.) 
Lew White .___(L. F. White Ptg. Co.) 
Amadeo Tommasini__.(U. of Calif. Press) 


Publishers are cordially invited to submit books or ask for entry blanks. 
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Chapter XV 
Metal, Solder, and Acid 











Commutator Motors (top left) 
Running head: L. Caledonia Ital. 10pt. 
Title: L. Caledonia Bold 9pt. 
Sub-titles: L. Caledonia Bold 9pt. 
Cutlines: L. Caledonia 8pt. 





























Creative Hands (top center) 
Title: M. Deepdene (Goudy) 30pt. 



















Under the border rule at the top of the 
title page is a band of ornamental border, 
elements of which serve as decorative spots 
for the chapter openings. The only typo- 
graphic innovation in the book is the use 
of three of these border units placed on 
both sides of the centered chapter opening 
number. Starting each chapter with deep 
sinkage the designer has selected 11/14 
Caledonia for the text; for running heads 
he has used Caledonia italic upper and low- 
er case centered, and the folios are dropped 
and centered within widely spaced square 
brackets. The text type composed. within 
full, well-balanced margins, makes attrac- 
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CHAPTER 4 


PERMANENT PASTURES 


Ge Permanent pasture i the bactbone of 2 wel 
Planned grazing program On the vast majority of 
farms permanent pastures provide a larger number of 
grazing days and a higher percentage of the total grazing 
crops than supplementary or temporary pastures In plan 
rung and establishing an all-year grazing program. per 
manent pastures should. in most sections of the nation 
come first and be regarded as the foundation of the year 
around plan. This is implied. of course. in the names used 
to describe pastures—supplementary pastures are those 
added as a supplement or additon to permanent pas 
ures 

Permanent Pasture Defined.—Wheo we say perma 
nent pastures we usually mean a sod that bas at least one 
perennial grass and one or more legumes The legumes 
may be perennials ike white clover or annuals like lespe 
deza or reseeding crimson clover. Thus permanent pas 
tures may be defined as grazing land occupied by peren 
sual plants or by self-seeding annuals, usually both, which 
remains unplowed for long periods, perhaps five years or 
more 

Pastures usually make the cheapest livestock feed In 
addition. pastures provide a means of deriving income 

uw 








Initial: M. Deepdene (Goudy) 36pt. 
Folio: L. Electra 11pt. 


The West of A. J. Miller 
Title: Handlettered & L. Granjon with 
Ital. 12pt., 14pt. sic., Spt. 


Wood Carving (bottom left & center) 
Sub-heads: Gothic 12pt. 


tive pages. The presswork is firm and even 
in color throughout. 


Small Commutator Motors 

by: K. C. Graham, 5% x 814, $4.90 
Publisher: American Technical Society 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press, Inc. 
Type: Caledonia 10/12, 26 x 42 picas 
Display: Mono. Bell 
Stock: Warren’s Publisher’s E. F. 
Binding: Carpenter’s Lacrtex, grey 
Stamping: green ink 
Design: b, H. Howeler; f. Pub. & Mfg. 
Illustrator: Arthur E. Burke 
The reader of this scientific treatise would 
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“Diagram”: Gothic Condensed 12pt. 
Title p.: Handlettered; ATF Alternate 
Gothic No. 2 72pt., 30pt., 14pt. 


Pastures (bottom right) 
Chapter No.: L. Spartan Medium 12pt. 
Chapter Title: L. Spartan Medium 14pt 
tnitial: ATF Bulmer 30pt. 
Folio: L. Caledonia 8pt. 


be a practical worker in the field of motor 
repairing and for this reason it is natura 
to believe that he would refer to the book 
while working on a motor. His hands would 
be dirty, consequently the light gray clot! 
of the binding would more easily show soi! 
marks than a darker cloth. This is n 
criticism of the design of the binding. It i: 
attractive, but is it as practical as it migh' 
be? 

From cover to cover, except for the fore 
going, this text is a well-integrated job. 
Few people thoroughly understand the mul- 
tiple problems posed in the make-up of 
such a book. The designer of this item 
has shown professional skill and competent 




































judgment in the solution of these problems. 
He has adopted a good legible text type 
combined with the use of a judicious 
amount of bold face, run-in and for cap- 
tion material and has resisted the tempta- 
tion of using too much bold face. 

(he many drawings and diagrams that 
illustrate the processes explained in the 
text matter are of such tonal delination and 
exyert draughtsmanship that they serve 
their very important purpose with clarity 
an! decision and in tone combine with the 
type matter with complete affinity. There 

many pages where run-arounds are 
necessary to the proper placing of dia- 
gt matic illustrations. In all cases the situ- 
at'on is well handled. Legends and cap- 
tivas for the illustration are all well-posi- 
tioned and cleverly fitted to their purpose. 
If there could be improvement anywhere 
it night be a little extra leading where the 
1) point type is used for extraneous ma- 
tevial. Outstanding feature of the book are 
the splendid drawings and diagrams. 


Singing Every Day 
by: Pitts-Glenn-Watters, 73gx9, $1.52 


Publisher: Ginn & Company 

Compositor & Binder: Athenaeum Press 
Wusic: Magnuson & Vincent 

Printer: Livermore & Knight Co. 

Type: Mono. Deepdene, 12/16; various 

Display: Mono. Deepdene & Granjon 

Stock: Coronet Offset #60 
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Colorful and decorative trade-, 


Binding: Holliston Roxite, green 

Stamping: black and orange inks 

Designer: b, George Kelley, Dorothea 
Fox; f, Carl G. Smith 


A colorful binding attracts attention to this 
song book. Depicted in orange and black 
stamping on the bright green cloth of the 
cover, a group of little boys and girls 
gathered around a youngster who plays ac- 
companiment on the piano, join their voices 
in song. At the top, the title drawn in well- 
formed large letters completes the excellent 
balance of the cover and stands out firmly. 

Inside also, the volume is bright with 
color. The signatures have been printed 
so there is a combination of black and a 
second color on most of the pages. In these 
combinations, four different second colors 
were employed. 

Of the three different illustrators used a 
more harmonious effect and greater unity 
would have been attained if any one of the 
three had created all the illustrations. On 
the illustrated pages the attitude has 
seemed to be that all white space must be 
filled with illustration, which may meet 
with the approval of the younger genera- 
tion, but doesn’t always make a well-bal- 
anced page. 

The draughtsmanship of the music is 
splendidly done but typographically the 
pages lack unity and they seem badly 
crowded. Presswork and legibility are ex- 
cellent. Sidestitching makes this book a 
durable one. 


text-, technical-, how-to-do-it-, and art book bindings 


Pastures 


by: Robert A. Lancaster, et al, 514 
x 752, $3.39 
Publisher: Turner E. Smith & Co. 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press, Inc. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 12/14; 24 x 38% 
picas 
Display: ATF Bulmer & Spartan 
Stock: West Virginia Schoolbook, E.F. 
Binding: Athol, Terek linen, grey 
Stamping: green, white & vermilion 
inks 


Designer: b, F. Wright; f, E. Shipley 


Pastures is an authoritative text on pas- 
tures and feed forage. It is an attractive 
format with one of the most commendable 
features being the use of many excellent 
photographic illustrations. Most of them 
are the full width of the page so they are 
well integrated with the typography of the 
volume. There are diagrams, graphs and 
statistical parts to this book and they too 
are all well presented. The typography is 
very well organized. Combining Spartan 
Medium for display with 12 pt. Caledonia 
for the body text with excerpts and sta- 
tistical material set in 10 pt. makes an 
attractive page with excellent legibility. 
The Spartan Medium captions stand out in 
contrast for quick and convenient classroom 
reference. 

The front matter is nicely set though the 
title page is a bit prosaic in comparison to 
the rest of the book. It is legibly arranged 
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with Bulmer, Caledonia, and Spartan of 
varying sizes, but it is not quite on a par 
with the text pages. The back matter con- 
sisting of selected references and index is 
well handled. 


As for the press work, it is firm and even 
from cover to cover. A colorful binding, 
red, white and green stamping on gray 
cloth, contributes a great deal to the book. 
I: is nice to see the title in letters on the 
spine, large enough to be easily read from 
the shelf. The front cover gives you a real 
idea as to the character and contents of the 
volume as a colored arrow points to three 
little bright red panels that list the impor- 
tant subjects of the text. 


vear East Panorama 
by: Glora M. Wysner, 5 x 814, $1.50 


Publisher: The Friendship Press 

Comp. & Printer: Polygraphic Co. of A. 

finder: F. M. Carlton Co. 

ype: Lino. Fairfield 11/13, 23 x 374% 
picas 

iisplay: ATF Tango 

tock: Warren’s Old Style, white laid 
inding: Bancroft Arrestox 

Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf over 
red foil 

Designer: b, Louise E. Jefferson; f, 
Margery W. Smith 

/llustrator: Philip J. Aziz 


in this book the author has presented a 
splendid panoramic document of the Mos- 
em world enriched with a selection of facts 
m this history, economics, religious life, 
ind culture of the area. 

The designer and illustrator have both 
hown a keen perception for the emotional, 
spiritual and social qualities inherent in 
the text. They have sympathetically col- 
laborated in producing a distinctive format. 
lhe binding stamped on the front in gold 
with an emblem symbolic of the Near East 
ind on the spine in gold and red, has the 
illusive mood important to a convincing 
binding. 

Treatment of front matter material is 
very pleasing. The title page is a delight- 
ul asymmetrical arrangement of Bernhard 
lango and Fairfield, roman and italic. A 
‘mall spot illustration lends a nice tone to 
the page. The pen curisve flourish of the 
Bernhard Tango and the crisp cleanliness 
f the Fairfield combine most sympatheti- 
cally with the illustration spot to give a 
lovely delicate title page. Quite on par 
with the title page is the style of the bio- 
graphical and dedication page so arranged 
that they make a perfectly balanced spread. 

The two contents pages and the foreword 
are neat. For chapter openings the de- 
signer has had the privilege of using an 
illustration by Philip Aziz and has taken 
full advantage of the opportunity. The 
illustration is perfectly balanced with the 
chapter title in Waverly caps set flush to 
the right and the chapter text beginning 
with a large Bernhard flourishing initial. A 
fine balance is achieved. 

The Fairfield text with italic cap running 
heads, well proportioned margins, printed 
firmly and crisply on good laid paper, 
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makes an excellent example of good work- 
manship. Of course a very real feature of 
this volume is the beautiful litho crayon 
illustration work of Philip J. Aziz. The re- 
productions seem to be excellent facsimiles 
of his work. All the textural values in the 
reproduction are excellent. Like the front 
matter that is so well handled so is the 
back matter, appendices and index. I am 
glad to see that in this book there is a 
colophon, in the writer’s opinion always an 
interesting element. 


Envoy to Caracas 


by: Jane Lucas de Grummond, 514 x 
81, $3.75 

Publisher: Louisiana State U. Press 
Manufacturer: Vail Ballou Press, Inc. 
Type: L. Caslon 11/13; 23 x 40 picas 
Display: ATF Caslon 
Stock: Warren’s Olde Style, white 
Holliston Vellum, 
Mexican earth 


Binding: Roxite 


Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: A. O. Goldsmith 


On the whole this book is an _ honest, 
straightforward example of bookmaking. 
There is nothing startling about it to com- 
mand attention. It is conventional in style, 
has good legibility and is an excellent ex- 
ample of good taste in design. It is the 
type of book that is best not over-decorated 
and it is evident for this reason that it is 
designed without flourishes. Such subtleties 
as matching the ink of the beautifully 
rendered map end sheets to the terra cotta 
color of the binding cloth and the color of 
the foot bands have been carried out in 
unerring good taste. 

Typographically the text pages are legi- 
bly set in Caslon with proper leading, run- 
ning heads set in large size upper and low- 
er case Caslon, and there are ample, well- 
balanced margins. No stunts or ornaments 
are used in the treatment of chapter open- 
ings. The presswork on an unbleached 
white wove stock stands out firm and black, 
even in color throughout. There are tipped- 
in full page illustrations printed by the 
halftone process that are cleanly printed 
and scaled to fit harmoniously into the page 
area. The title page is very well composed 
in foundry Caslon in an attractive arrange- 
ment, with a Linotype border band across 
the top and bottom of the page. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this page would 
have been better without these bands, the 
design of which does not harmonize with 
the character of the Caslon nor lend any- 
thing to the page as a whole. On the verso 
is a full size halftone frontispiece and it 
may have been the designer’s intent that 
the decorative bands would serve to tie the 
spread of the pages together. However, they 
seem overpowering and distracting rather 
than functional. The Lydian Cursive title 
stamping across the width of the spine is 
not too legible to readers without 20-20 
vision. Stamping the title in Caslon down 
the spine would have given better legibility 
and would have been consistent with the 
rest of the volume. 


Creative Hands, 2nd Edition 


by: Doris Cox and Barbara Warren, 
TQ x 95%, $6.50 


Publisher: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: L. Electra 12/16, 28 x 42 picas 
Display : Fdy. Metropolis, M. Deepdene 
Stock: Cumberland Gloss, coated 
Binding: Interlaken Sactex, brick 
Stamping: Maroon ink 

Designer: b, Author; f, Publisher’s staff 


Unlike the other craft book this volume 
deals with the methods of procedure in a 
wide variety of crafts rather than a single 
one. It is a very substantial edition attrac- 
tively and competently put together with 
close adherence to the rules of good taste 
and sound craftsmanship. The binding, 
stamped on the front cover in maroon ink 
with a large silhouette of a hand well 
placed in relation to the lettering of the 
title, is well contrived to make a convincing 
design. 

The typographic style is quite contem- 
porary and free of affectation. Metropolis 
Bold is utilized on the title page to achieve 
a very sharp contrast with Garamond caps 
in a well constructed asymmetrical arrange- 
ment with perfectly balanced spatial at- 
tributes. The Metropolis Bold was used on 
the cover so it does not seem out of place 
here even though there is no other such 
accent within the book. Deepdene is har- 
moniously used for chapter openings, cap- 
tions and illustration legends. 

Electra prints nicely on the coated stock. 
Three em paragraph indents with the wide 
measure are a nice note in the text. The 
many photographic illustrations are a real 
feature—all of them bleeds. The line draw- 
ings of patterns are all well presented and 
because of the necessity of avoiding the 
loss of detail none are bled. Presswork is 
even, clean and bright throughout. To add 
a note of color there are end sheets of an 
abstract repeat pattern. A bibliography in 
the back is set very neatly in large size 
type which makes easy reading. 


Brochure on ATF Lydian 


The Lydians, third in a series of type 
display brochures published by ATF, 
presents the various ramifications of 
Lydian in a series of typographic ar- 
rangements designed by Warren Chap- 
pell, creator of Lydian. Included with 
the eight-page announcement brochure 
are seven specimen sheets displaying 
Lydian Roman, Roman Bold, Italic, 
Bold Italic, Bold Condensed, Bold Con- 
densed Italic, and Cursive. 
Explanatory notes on the details of 
the type’s origin and background in- 
formation on Chappell are included. 
The booklet is available from ATF’s 
Advertising Dept., Elizabeth B, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 72) 


various international exhibitions at leading museums in New © 
York and trade shows, including many selections among the 
annual “Fifty” since 1928. 
Pooling resources 


Reichl’s influence is not confined to his role as a book de- 
signer. His achievements as a creative artist are matched 
by an equally functional and inspiration attitude toward th 
graphic arts—the variety of work it represents and the peo 
ple that are in it. 

In a period where the designer was just coming into his 
own as a regular adjunct to commercial publishing, he was 
among the first to realize the advantages and value of pro 
fessional organizations. Thus he frequently served as chair 
man of the Trade Book Clinic, acted as one of the founder: 
of the Textbook Clinic, and more recently helped organiz 
the popular Magazine Clinic, as an additional activitiy of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Reichl has also been active in staging of exhibitions. In 
1934 he conducted a jacket exhibit. He calls himself one o! 
the “perpetrators” of the Books of Our Time show, nearly 
two years ago, which attempted to reflect new ideas in book 
design conceived during the past 25 years. Several of Reichl’s 
works were selected for this exhibition. 

Expansion 


Since winning his independent status Reichl has expanded 
his talents beyond the confines of a book page. He has won 
rapid recognition as a designer of corporate reports, maga- 
zines, packages, catalogs and other kinds of commercial 
printing. His design for Standard Oil-Esso’s annual report 
in 1951 won him highest honors in this field. Discriminat- 
ing graphic arts buyers like ATF have also turned to him 
for similar work. 

The magazines that have come under his care have given 
him more flexibility to practice his principles of design. 
With the dullest pictures, as they are often furnished to 
magazines, he manages to get movement into the spreads 
and thus brighten the optical interest that he works for. 
Reichl’s work in package design is currently most prominent 
on the Renofab can, a cleaning fluid. 

In spite of the demands which this type of work have made 
upon Reichl’s time he still keeps busy with book design. 
His latest series, a most interesting challenge, is a library 
of 59c hardbound books to be sold in super markets in com- 
petition with magazines. The books feature a cloth-like 
binding ink-stamped, plus a four-colored pastel label cover- 
ing more than half of the front cover. Typically Reichl also 
participated in the editorial shaping of the book in his selec- 
tion of story-telling pictures editorially and artistically in- 
tegrated into the design. As always the design is accen- 
tuated with a functional, easy-to-read organization of Reichl’s 
typography. His selection of type is usually determined by 
the character of the book and the principles of legibility 
which he recently outlined in a valuable volume called 
Legibility, A Typographic Book of Etiquette published by 
George McKibbin & Son, book manufacturers, Brooklyn, 
=. 

Although Reochl is known to prefer Granjon and Bas- 
kerville, he says that type is a tool like a hammer which has 
reached its ultimate form and not much can be done to im- 
prove it. 

Mrs. Reichl frequently assists in her husband’s work, but 
there is work enough for her in keeping a New York City 
home and a summer home in Wilton, Conn., for her family 
including a boy, 16 and a girl, 4. 

Although in previous years Reichl could find the time to 
make a summer home out of the old barn in Wilton, it is 
evident that lately he has been so busy that he has not en- 
joyed a day off since last November—quite a feat for a man 
who came to the U. S. in 1926, “just to look around a bit.” 
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